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NEW SHORTHAND TRANSCRIBING LESSONS 
PUBLISHED IN DITTO 
REPRODUCING INK 


Louis A. Leslie of the Gregg 
Publishing Company is Author 
of New Ditto Practice Lessons 
in Shorthand Transcribing 


NCE again Ditto presents to commercial schools 

and commercial departments a new and impor- 

tant service—a book of shorthand transcribing tests 
printed in Ditto Reproducing Ink. 

The pages in this book are perforated so that they 
can be torn out, taken to Ditto or to any other gela- 
tine or hectograph duplicator to reproduce 100 or 
more copies on blank sheets of paper. Thus you 
buy only one of these books from ae Tn 
for your entire class—perhaps for 
two or three classes. 

This is the same principle of 
economical reproduction of Ditto 
Practice Lesson Materials that has 
swept the educational world dur- 
ing the past three years. Elemen- 
tary and High Schools everywhere 
are using Ditto Practice Lesson 


rl 
PUBLISHING 
CHICAGO | INC.” 


Materials in more than twenty different subjects. 

Because we wanted this material to be the very 
best, we secured as author, Mr. Louis A. Leslie of 
the Gregg Publishing Company. The shorthand 
itself has been written by one of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company's expert writers. A transcription 
key is enclosed in each book designed for easy cor- 
rection of pupils’ transcriptions. 


. : below shows the eee 
Ditto and reproduce enough copies Ditto’ Hand-Fed Du 


We want to make it as easy as pos- 
sible for you to examine Ditto Prac- 
tice Lessons in Shorthand Transcrib- 
ing. Our open account privilege per- 
mits examination of this book for 30 
days before paying. If you do not agree 
that the book is worth many times the 
$1.50 purchase price, you may return 
it without obligation. To open ac- 
count simply fill out the few brief 
questions below. 
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PLEASE INDICATE PURCHASE PLAN 


{-] Please send shorthand book C. O. D. 


[_] Please send shorthand book (enclosed | 


[] Please send the shorthand book opening up a new 30-day account for which I submit the following reference and 


credit information. 


My Name 
Address 


HARRISON AT OAKLEY 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 


Ditto. Ine. 


Yearly subscription $1.00, payable in advance. Entered an serene class matter September 29, 1932, at the post office at East 
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include Ediphone Equipment in their 


J. T. A. Ely and A. C. Beaver approve and use 
Ediphone Voice Writing Equipment in training 


secretaries. 


SSK 


Increasing use of Voice Writing throughout the 
business world makes this knowledge vital! 


As more and more business firms adopt Ediphone Voice the dictator; and Typease, for the secretary—which 
Writing dictation, more and more students require Voice make dictating and transcription easier, faster, more 
Writing experience as part of their business training. natural. Ediphone practice records and other educa- 
Progressive schools realize this and offer Ediphone Voice tional aids, facilitate and simplify Voice Writing instruc- 
Writing instruction as part of their regular tion and learning! 


curriculum. For further information, telephone The 
Ediphone instruments feature the Edison [im (Jrotechn Ediphone, Your City, or write to—Dept. of 
principles of “Balanced” Voice Writing, for Educational Training, Ediphone Division— 
Ediphone 


INCORPORATED 


Pages of new Ediphone Secretarial 
e Course! Mail coupon for your copy. Address 
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SHOW THEM THIS WAY TO CLIMB 
THE STEPS OF BUSINESS 


In these turbulent times, success often depends upon ability to meet all 
demands of a modern office. Because the Mimeograph is standard equip- 
ment in business today, complete preparation for office work now requires 
mastery of the Mimeograph Process. And because the process itself is so 
simple, an operator can acquire proficiency in a surprisingly short time. 
Why not add this valued training to regular courses in stenography, typing 
and other branches of business practice? Many school executives also find 
it advantageous to combine student work in duplication with actual pro- 
duction of school printed matter. Our Educational Department, directed 
by educators of long experience in classroom work, offers to schools and 
school people practical assistance in teaching the Mimeograph Process. For 
latest information as to what the Mimeograph Process can do for you and 
your students, write Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


May we help you? - When you are ready to consider teaching the 
Mimeograph Process, our Educational Department will forward outline of 
instruction without obligation. Write to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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DICTAPHONE 
TRAINED 


and 
glad of it! 


This girl had her pick of many excel- 
lent positions. You see, she was a 
competent Dictaphone-trained student 
and could answer the constantly grow- 
ing call for first-class secretaries. To- 
day’s business man wants modern 
efficiency in his secretary—and he 
means to get it! 


An important feature of the Dicta- 
phone Business Practice Course lies in 
the fact that you can give much- 
needed individual attention to each 


“THE MODERN SECRETARY 
IS DICTAPHONE TRAINED” 


pupil in your class without loss of time 
and with less nerve-strain. 


Each of your pupils is guaranteed the 
equivalent of 50 hours’ actual business 
experience in an office. And at the 
end of the Course, they have an em- 
ployment service of national char- 
acter waiting to help them pick the 
finest secretarial plums in the business 
orchard. 


Write today for information. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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It ls Too Bad 


program on some phase of commer- 

cial education the mistake often is 
made of attempting to discuss each and 
every subject, and each and every aspect 
of commercial education, from the stand- 
point of some desirable objective outside 
the list of specific objectives for which 
commercial education is primarily re- 
sponsible. An instance of this kind is seen 
in the program of the Department ot 
Business Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1934. This is the 
general theme: “Zhe Place of Business 
Education in Improving Community 
Life.” It is not to be wondered at that 
shorthand teachers, as well as others, who 
are requested to indicate what they regard 
to be “the contribution of shorthand and 
typewriting to community needs” are 
hard pressed for material to include in 
their statements. 

One contributor to this program assures 
us that business education can be social- 
ized through a correlation of shorthand 
with English literature, that a love for 
good literature can be assured through 
the teaching of shorthand, that by dic- 
tating New Deal codes and similar ma- 
terials attention can be focused on the 
study of current social problems, that sup- 
plementary work in the school office gives 
pupils a “broader outlook on life,” and 
that through a proper selection of dicta- 
tion materials pupils come to have a bet- 
ter understanding of the “place which 
business holds in our social structure.” 

Half truths which beg many questions, 
but answer none. What does “socializ- 
ing” business education mean? How much 
“good literature’ is available in  short- 
hand? What does the love of good litera- 
ture have to do with community needs? 
Does a pupil who transcribes dictated 
codes necessarily understand them? How 
close is the connection between these 
abandoned codes and community needs? 
Is there no better subject through which 
to teach the place of business in our so- 
cial order? What about business organiza- 
tion and management, business economics, 
commercial geography, etc. ? 

It is too bad that such a program should 
be set up, that teachers should feel obliged 
to find some justification for their skill 
subjects in terms of the non-vocational 
objective which is made the theme of the 
program, and that papers embodying these 
somewhat questionable and often weird 
claims for commercial education are per- 
petuated in the printed report of the 
N.E.A. meeting. 

Objectionable as the above arguments 
are, they are by far less significant than 
are parts of the concluding paragraph of 
the paper under consideration. 

What is the motivating force that makes 
shorthand a desirable medium through 
which to achieve ends that have to do 
with the “realization of (certain) com- 
munity needs and the volition to achieve 
them”? This question was asked and an- 
swered by the writer of one paper. (See 
report, page 308, year 1934,) Here is the 
answer: “Vocational aspiration.” But 
note the sentence which follows this an- 
swer: “The fact that only a small per- 
centage of the boys and girls obtain jobs 
as stenographers and typists does not min- 
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* an attempt to give “coherence” to a 


imize the fact that hundreds of them 
are spurred on by a hope more or less re- 
mote, that they may be among the for- 
tunate few.” The italics are mine. 

Just think of it! Of thousands of boys 
and girls who have been motivated by vo- 
cational aspirations to take shorthand and 
typewriting only a small percentage of 
them can hope to obtain jobs in steno- 


COMMENT 


graphic work. But the fact that they are 
spurred on by this forlorn hope is suffi- 
cient justification for permitting, or even 
urging, tens of thousands of pupils to 
persist in this choice, and other thou- 
sands of boys and girls in the future to 
follow in their footsteps, notwithstanding 
the fact that their hope for a_ steno- 
graphic position has very little chance of 
being fulfilled. 

Again I say, “It is too bad.”—Frederick 
G. Nichols, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


Snap Judgments - - Necessity for Change 


“Snap Judgments about Research in 

Business Education” in the June is- 
sue of the Journal? No? Don’t. Yes? 
Then you will be interested in another 
judgment—“snappy” perhaps, but I hope 
not “snap”—in the October issue. 


D ID you read the snap judgment about 


Have you studied those two articles on 
“Necessity for Change in Commercial Ed- 
ucation” by Edward G. Eriksen in the 
May and June numbers? There is food 
for thought in them. One may take issue 
with Mr. Eriksen in matters of detail in 
bringing about changes, but no one should 
differ with him as to the need for change 
in our field. Why not face the issue at the 


The American 


beginning of this new school year and 
resolve to slough off some pernicious prac- 
tices which have nothing better than tradi- 
tion to keep them intact? Just what are 
you going to change this year? Don’t 
bite off more than you can chew; but 
bite! 

Every commercial faculty is engaged in 
a cooperative activity. Why not get your 
commercial teacher associates together 
for a series of conferences on this gen- 
eral topic: What changes in our program 
and practices are most needed? How can 
we most effectively bring about these 
changes? Surprising results can flow from 
such a beginning.—Frederick G. Nichols, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 


People Need 


Better Business Education 


ucation at its meeting held July 2 in 

Denver, Colorado, in cooperation with 
the N.E.A. Department of Business Edu- 
cation, one of the Council’s eighteen as- 
sociations which are now affiliated with it, 
emphasized the need of better understand- 
ing between business leaders and school 
leaders in this country with regard to the 
study of business in American secondary 
school systems. (See p. 26 of this issue.) 
The business teaching profession, as rep- 
resented in its associations, needs to come 
together in the Council to deal as a unit 
in policy making with the business leader- 
ship of the nation. There are at least 
three important points to consider care- 
fully in such a program. 


T HE National Council of Business Ed- 


Why Have a Business System in our 
Society? 


First, it is thought that every boy 
and girl in his education should be led to 
understand and appreciate the nature and 
functions of business as a basic social 
institution in the total social and economic 
life of our people. Why is it necessary 
for us to have this business system? 
few generations ago, roughly 90 per cent 
of the things which people thought they 
needed to have in the way of economic 
goods and services could be obtained with- 
out spending money for them. That is, 
many of the necessities of life were actu- 
ally produced or manufactured in the 
home. Today, however, the situation is 
practically reversed, in that approximately 

per cent of the goods and services 
which we feel we need must be bought by 
the spending of money. Consequently, 


people must extensively deal with the busi- 
ness system through business transactions, 
which should be so conducted by business 
concerns that people may get value re- 
ceived in terms of real values which spell 
human welfare and happiness. 

In a recent article by C. A. Heiss, Comp- 
troller of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, New York City, pub- 
lished in the May, 1935 issue of The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, he 
stresses the fact that a business institution 
can no longer live unto itself alone. He 
said, “With the progressive separation be- 
tween the functions of management and 
of ownership which necessarily accom- 
panies large corporate organization, busi- 
ness management must assume a three- 
fold responsibility and must recognize 
that in fact, if. not in law, it is a profes- 
sional trustee acting in the joint interests 
of owners, workers, and customers. 
Management must be equipped to con- 
sider in social terms the ultimate object- 
ives of economic life and to make its 
policies consistent with a sound philosophy 
. .. This does not mean, however, that 
the business statesman will discard all 
consideration of self-interest. Rather the 
self-interest which enters into his deci- 
sions will be an enlightened self-interest, 
based upon full realization of the basic 
truth that business cannot long prosper at 
the expense of society as a whole. This 
statesmanship is not entirely lacking in 
present-day business, for the present gen- 
eration of business man includes not a 
few who have signally exhibited these 
qualities. But coming generations of 
business men will need to be more con- 


(Concluded on page 31) 


Improvement of Instruction in Junior 


relatively new subject; yet it is 

well established in the curriculum. 
It was offered first in response to a 
clearly defined need ; it has persisted 
because it has effectively met that 
need. Its permanency in the pro- 
gram must depend upon its respon- 
siveness to change, since the educa- 
tional-socio-economic situation which 
brought it into being has undergone, 
and is undergoing, such rapid meta- 
morphosis as to make heavy de- 
mands upon any subject which as- 
sumes to meet its ever-changing re- 
quirements. In any discussion of 
instructional methods and materials 
in connection with this subject, one 
cannot omit reference to its develop- 
ment to date and to the essential 
changes which have affected it. 

While there had been some small 
amount of tinkering with business 
arithmetic in an attempt to make it 
a more fruitful subject prior to 1915, 
there had been no move to develop a 
new subject to meet the business 
training needs of adolescent youth 
prior to that date. The junior high 
school had been born in New Eng- 
land shortly before, had been adopt- 
ed and nurtured quite enthusiasti- 


J restive business training is a 


cally by pivgressive educators in the 
far west, and had begun to attract 
attention in the middle and central 


states. 
In this new school work was de- 


partmentalized. Business training of 
some kind was required. There was 
but one kind. The private business 
school had originated it; the high 
school had copied it. The junior 
high school could take it or leave it 
alone. It did the former; and in 
doing so offended the senior school 
and created a breach between the 
commercial departments of two in- 
stitutions which required a genera- 
tion to eliminate. Even yet the arti- 
culation between the two schools is 
not always what it should be. 

The floundering of those early 
years is best illustrated by the rea- 
sons given for introducing short- 
hand into the junior high school cur- 
riculum of a Pacific Coast city. First 
the reason given was vocational—to 
“prepare for office positions.” But 
stenographic jobs didn’t materialize, 
so this reason gave way to personal 
utility—to “expedite one’s personal 
writing.” But this was unconvinc- 
ing and a third shift was made to 
what seemed reasonably secure 
ground—to “afford a try-out ex- 
perience with a view to ultimate 
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Business 


Training 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Editor’s Note: 


This paper was prepared by Professor Nichols for a 


conference on commercial education held at the Danbury, Connecticut, 
State Normal School, June 1, 1935. 


choice of a vocation.” But this long, 
time-consuming “try-out” crowded 
out all others and thus failed to 
achieve the ends of exploration 
which were sought. The final rea- 
son, which appeared in the super- 
intendent’s report of that city for 
the year in which I was faced with 
the necessity of deciding what to 
offer in the new junior high schools 
of Rochester, New York, was this: 
“To satisfy the child’s natural long- 
ing for a secret method of communi- 
cation.” After reading this it was 


Economic security will come for 
most people if and when they 
understand and practice the art of 
economic living. This time will 
come when the schools teach boys 
and girls how to think straight 
about economic matters and pro- 
vide ample opportunity for the 
practice of the art of economic 
living. 


easy to decide what net to offer in 
the junior high school, and to decide 
to do a little pioneering in the field 
of business training for children 
under 16 years of age. 


Facts Which Led to the Beginning 
of Junior Business Training 


These facts had to be taken into 
account in setting up the new pro- 
gram. 


1. There were juvenile employments; 
a survey made the year before had 
proved it. But they were what later 
came to be called “junior clerical” jobs 
instead of the stenographic and book- 
keeping positions for which most pri- 
vate and public schools trained. Thus 
a new type of business training was 
needed if it was to have vocational sig- 
nificance. 


2. Mortality at the end of the ninth 
grade was high. Many boys and girls 
left school, sought and obtained em- 
ployment. Hence it was but natural 
that an effort should be made to meet 
the needs of these drop-outs by giving 


them some sort of preparation for the 
jobs they got. 

3. The demand for try-out or explora- 
tion in the field of commerce to match 
that afforded in other fields was not to 
be denied. Therefore, it was necessary 
to offer a course, or courses, which 
would reveal pupils’ aptitudes, interests, 
and abilities from the standpoint of the 
demands of the better known commer- 
cial employments. 

4. For the new school this principle 
was rapidly gaining favor: Teach only 
that which in and of itself will be per- 
sonally useful. In accordance with this 
principle business training in the junior 
school could not be narrowly voca- 
tional; it must be of immediate value 
to the pupil, and continue to be of value 
to the man or woman in later life. 

5. The junior school was designed as 
a feeder to the senior school, and 
the transition from one to the other was 
to be made as easy and natural as pos- 
sible in an attempt to reduce mortality 
at the end of the ninth year. There- 
fore, it would not do to bring senior 
commercial subjects down into the 
junior school and thus short-circuit the 
child’s business education. Basic busi- 
ness training must be given in such a 
way as to encourage pupils to go on 
for the real vocational training of the 
upper school. 

6. Pupils were somewhat fed up on 
penmanship, arithmetic, spelling, gram- 
mar, and geography when they reached 
the eighth year in the new junior 
school. Hence, repetition or continua- 
tion of these subjects must be in a form 
which would be palatable to a some- 
what jaded intellectual appetite for 
these studies. 


These were the facts which led to 
the development of the new course 
now called “junior business train- 
ing,” “elementary training for busi- 
ness,” or some other similar name. 
The baptismal name which we gave 
it in 1915 was “First Lessons in 
Business,” but as so often happens 
grown-ups frequently put aside the 
names given them by their elders, 
and choose new ones for themselves. 


In a sense, the facts just given 
constituted a set of specifications for 
the new course. They had educa- 
tional, social, and economic implica- 
tions. They clearly indicated that 
old courses would not do; that some- 
thing quite different was needed. 
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They offered a challenge to commer- 
cial teachers. I need not recount 
the difficulties which beset their path, 
They were numerous. No texts; 
little time for and no experience in 
the development of instructional 
material; plenty of discouraging 
skepticism on the part of other aca- 
demic and commercial — teachers 
alike; scores of problems incident to 
the organization of a new type of 
school; insistence of many short- 
sighted parents that their boys and 
girls be prepared for the traditional 
office employments for which there 
was great weight of social approval ; 
and last, but not least, the keen com- 
petition of private business schools 
that almost robbed the cradle to 
swell their enrollments. 

Now the point of this reference to 
the past of junior business training 
is that if we are going to take steps 
to improve instructional content and 
method in this subject today, we 
shall have to set up just such factual 
specifications as guided the pioneers 
in their first attempts to organize 
and use this new subject. No other 
procedure can be justified. No other 
need be tried. 


What Facts Should Guide Junior 
Business Training Today? 


To what extent are the facts of 
1915 true today? In what respects 
have they changed? What new facts 
have a bearing on our problem? 


First, what about juvenile employ- 
ments? There are relatively few, and 
such as there are do not call for any 
very specific vocational business train- 
ing. Codes (temporary or permanent), 
new compulsory school attendance 
laws, growing conviction that a high 
school education is none too much for 
all, prevalence of post high school busi- 
ness training schools and colleges, tend- 
ency of employers to seek recruits of 
greater maturity and better education, 
unemployment situation, higher wages, 
and keen competition in business which 
requires a degree of competency not 
usually possessed by children, all con- 
spire to keep the boy and girl in school 
beyond the point at which junior busi- 
ness education would be an ‘appropriate 
subject to study. The drop in continua- 
tion school enrollments from 10,000 to 
100 in large cities tells the story; and 
there is ground for belief that this is 
not wholly due to temporary economic 
conditions which will give way to the 
restoration of what we like to call “nor- 
mal” conditions (meaning conditions 
which were “normal” in 1915). 

Then it would appear that we may 
safely slough off that part of our junior 
business training which aims to prepare 
for immediate, or even’ early employ- 
ment. In doing so we shall be doing 


much to achieve the end in view—im- 
provement of instruction in this subject. 

Second, the mortality problem at the 
end of grade nine is not likely to be a 
serious one for some time to come, if 
Employment is not 
Mechanization of commerce 


it ever is again. 
available. 
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and industry, together with other con- 
tributing causes, will prevent any great 
demand for juvenile workers from de- 
veloping in the near future. Therefore, 
we may confidently expect that we shall 
have our boys and girls at least a year, 
probably more, beyond the ninth grade 
which is the year in which junior busi- 
ness training is most appropriately 
given. 

Thus it would appear that we not only 
may safely defer commercial vocational 
training until a later year, but we also 
may postpone some of the personal 
utility or consumer education until an- 
other year. We shall greatly improve 
our instruction in this subject by treat- 
ing it as a foundational course upon 
which an adequate superstructure of 
consumer education may be erected 
later. We may explore, but not exhaust, 
the possibilities of economic education 
as a remedy for the social, civic, and 
economic ills with which we = are 
afflicted. 

Third, there still is need for voca- 
tional try-out experiences in the fie’d 
of commercial education, but with the 
stepping up of the initial-employment 
age we need not be so vitally concerned 
with this problem in the ninth grade 
where junior business training is taught. 
In fact, it may well be that the less we 
say about jobs and vocational training 
for them, the better it will be for boys 
and girls, most of whom will remain 
another year at least. Guidance, and a 
certain amount of information about oc- 
cupations, should be provided, but not 
early enough to be a short-circuiting in- 


Habits of thought about, and right 
attitudes toward, economic mat- 
ters must be outcomes of our 
teaching of junior business train- 
ing. Only to the extent that we 
actually give our boys and girls a 
start in the direction of sound eco- 
nomic living can we claim that we 
have succeeded in this course. 


fluence which shunts pupils off in the 
direction of employment or preparation 
for it, at a time when there is neither 
need nor demand for their services. 

Surely we may omit specific try-out 
units of instruction based on com- 
mercial employments, but we must see 
to it that our instructional material con- 
tains a wide variety of types of work- 
units, each of which may be so used as 
to reveal the degree in which a pupil 
possesses the interests, aptitudes, and 
ability required for those major occu- 
pations which may be regarded as de- 
sirable end-points of a business career. 

It must be emphasized in this connec- 
tion that no subject matter can be de- 
pended upon to serve as an instrument 
for revealing a pupil's interests, apti- 
tudes, and ability to himself or to his 
teacher, unless the instructional meth- 
od used is suitable for that purpose. We 
can greatly improve our instruction in 
this subject by using methods which re- 
veal a pupil’s strength and weakness in 
such a way as to insure that this revela- 
tion will be clearly apparent to the 
pupil and thus definitely condition his 
choice of a field of service and of an 
occupation within it, which will be in 
line with his capabilities. 

Time does not permit a description of 
instructional materials and_ teaching 
methods which will bring about this re- 


sult. Each teacher must appraise the 
material and methods he is using with 
this end in view, and make such read- 
justments as may be necessary. Careful 
study will show what should be empha- 
sized and what may be passed over 
lightly; what may be omitted and what 
should be added; what may be used as 
it is and what needs modification. No 
text on the market is all that it should 
be from the standpoint of try-out ex- 
perience material. Each must be used 
with judgment and in accordance with a 
well-worked-out plan for achieving de- 
sired results. 

Fourth, the principle of immediate and 
permanent personal usefulness as a 
guide in teaching junior business train- 


ing is .s sound today as it was twenty 
years ago. 
Hence, the closer we keep our in- 


struction material to the real or po- 
tential experience and need of the pupil, 
the more effective will be our teaching. 
But no one can build a junior business 
training course out of materials wholly 
gleaned from the business and economic 
experiences or interests of children from 
13 to 15 years of age. They are not eco- 
nomically-minded. They may be grasp- 
ing and tenacious in their attitude to- 
ward money and material things (try 
to “take candy from a baby,” for ex- 
ample), but this attitude is born of 
selfishness and not of any conscious 
desire to accuire economic independ- 
ence. We must arouse a desire in the 
pupil to explore economic areas outside 
those which naturally interest him; 
but the areas thus explored should not 
be so remote from his own experiences 
as to possess no real 1reaning for him. 
He is not naturally interested in thrift, 
but the family is, or should be, and he 
is a member of a family. He is not in- 
terested in transportation in any large 
sense, but he can be interested in find- 
ing out the fact that it costs as much to 
ride a bicycle to school as it does to 
go on the bus, and that money spent 
for this transportation cannot be spent 
for something else which he wants. We 
should have no difficulty in finding eco- 
nomic problems and principles which 
already interest our pupils; but we must 
do more—we must create interests in 
economic and personal business prob- 
lems which are of vital importance to 
the family, and which can be made 
meaningful and intriguing to boys and 
girls who naturally are inquisitive about 
adult life toward which they are mov- 
ing, and which some of them think they 
already have reached. 

Fifth, the junior school still is a 
feeder to the senior school; more so 
than ever, since few can get employ- 
ment at the end of grade nine. But 
there is a definite tendency to defer vo- 
cational training until the eleventh, or 
twelfth, or even a post-high-school year. 
Hence in the tenth or eleventh year 
there can be courses which are founda- 
tional for the later vocational courses. 
For example, a junior personal book- 
keeping course, a course in commercial 
and economic geography, and perhaps a 
typewriting course may intervene be- 
tween junior business training and vo- 
cational bookkeeping, shorthand, retail 
selling, or clerical practice. 

Thus it appears that we may develop 
instructional materials and methods for 
this subject without placing much em- 
phasis on the foundational objectives; 
or put the other way around, we are 
free to teach junior business training 
for its educative and utilitarian values 
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to the pupil as an individual quite inde- 
pendent of any vocational career to 
which he may aspire. 

Sixth, the need for ability to write 

well, to figure with facility and accur- 
acy, and to use and understand common 
words and economic terms has not 
passed; but these abilities must be de- 
veloped through proper emphasis on 
them as integral parts of junior busi- 
ness training, junior or personal book- 
keeping and other subjects throughout 
the pupil’s school life, and in life situa- 
tions from day to day. They do not call 
for courses in business arithmetic, busi- 
ness writing, business English, and 
spelling. 
_So it would seem that our instruc- 
tional materials and methods must be 
developed with these facilitating tool 
subjects in mind, remembering that out- 
comes of the teaching of any subject 
are likely to be only those for which we 
strive, and for the production of which 
our instructional procedures are ade- 
quate. Assumption of responsibility for 
achieving the objectives of these basic 
subjects need not be regarded as an 
added burden; rather should it be re- 
garded as another opportunity to make 
this new subject more valuable to the 
pupil while saving his time for sub- 
jects of greater educative value, to 
him, than separate courses in commer- 
cial arithmetic and business writing are 
likely to be. 

We have been considering the edu- 
cational-socio-economic facts which 
constituted a set of specifications for 
the early courses in junior business 
training, and have appraised the 
present situation with respect to 
them. We have seen how some of 
these facts have faded out of the 
picture, how others have been 
greatly changed, and how these 
changes have relieved the junior 
business training teacher of certain 
responsibilities, and freed his time in 
part for greater emphasis on train- 
ing to meet the requirements of cer- 
tain new facts in the present social- 
economic situation. We may now 
consider briefly certain new facts 
which affect instructional materials 
and methods in junior business train- 
ing. 

Our whole economic environment 
is quite different from what it was 
two decades ago. Our social-eco- 
nomic outlook is beclouded by 
changes which are taking place. But 
of one thing we are certain, eco- 
nomic security—present and future 
—is the desideratum which moti- 
vates and colors all our thinking 
about material things. We have less 
of it than we had twenty years ago 
when one’s material needs were 
fewer and thus more easily met. 


Economic Security Resides in 
Proper Economic Living 


Perhaps economic security will be 
achieved for us by governmental fiat, 
but some of us think not; surely not 
without the intelligent cooperation 
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of each individual. In spite of any 
improvement which is likely to be 
made in our social-economic system, 
economic security will come for most 
people if and when they understand 
and practice the art of economic liv- 
ing. This time will come when the 
schools teach boys and girls how to 
think straight about economic mat- 
ters and provide ample opportunity 
for the practice of the art of eco- 
nomic living. The ninth grade is 
none too early to undertake this 
task. Junior business training is the 
subject through which these aims are 
most likely to be achieved. 

No adequate description of our 
economic environment can be given 
in this paper; perhaps none is neces- 
sary. We are all familiar with the 
effects of the unbridled profit mo- 
tive which accentuates all business; 
high pressure salesmanship which 
robs us of our reason long enough 
to get our signatures on the dotted 
line; budget-payment plans which 
have made once stigmatized instal- 
ment buying even more respectable 
than buying for cash; trial-package 
buying to get the top cover of the 
carton to send to a radio advertiser 
in exchange for a useless gift which 
insures continued buying of the ad- 
vertiser’s product; the “easy money” 


The world will be a better place in 
which to live when more people 
not only have sound minds in 
sound bodies, but when more pos- 
sess the ability and will to live in 
accordance with the dictates of 
sound economic laws. 


promised through prize contests in 
which the chance of losing is many 
thousands to one; the gambling in- 
stinct (something for nothing) fos- 
tered by laws which sanction race- 
track gambling, lotteries, and other 
anti-social practices; social sanction 
for ‘“keeping-up-with-the-Joneses” at 
any cost; government approval of 
such swindles as coloring green and 
underdeveloped fruit to make it look 
like selected, tree-ripened fruit; and, 
but why go on? There is no end to 
the ways in which economic living 
is made most difficult, if not quite 
impossible. 

What is the remedy? Does it lie 
in the direction of laws which safe- 
guard the economic interests of the 
individual? Possibly ; but such laws 
will be passed only when public 
opinion is developed to the point 
where it makes an intelligent and 
irresistible demand for them. That 
time will come when people under- 
stand what is being done to them 
economically. This requires funda- 


mental economic education, given 
early enough to insure that uneco- 
nomical habits of thinking and act- 
ing will not have been formed. Near 
the end of the senior high school is 
too late. The ninth grade is better. 

Money as the measure of value of 
all economic goods and services, and 
as the medium of all exchanges of 
such goods and services, should be 
the unifying principle in this early 
economic course. What money is, 
why it has value, what kinds there 
are, where one gets it, what one does 
with it, and why it plays such an im- 
portant part in life are questions 
which should be dealt with in this 
course. That money is not an end 
in itself, but a means to an end 
should be made quite clear. 

Outcomes of this course should be 
respect for money, understanding of 
its uses, and the habit of getting 
one’s money’s worth in all spending 
Habits of thrift should be formed; 
this requires the practice of thrift. 
Extra credit should be given for evi- 
dence of such practice. Working 
under a time-budget, keeping a rec- 
ord of income and expenditures, 
opening and using a savings account, 
keeping home accounts, caring for 
property, and saving time through 
the use of a memorandum book and 
time schedule are samples of evi- 
dence which might be required for 
this extra credit. A_ resourceful 
teacher will find ways of putting into 
practice most of the fundamental 
economic principles taught. 

Every topic included in the course 
should be justified on the ground 
that it contributes to a better under- 
standing of economic living and is 
essential to the practice of this art. 
Enemies of thrift such as careless- 
ness in the use of property, wasteful- 
ness, miserliness, extravagance, and 
selfishness must be discouraged by 
precept, example, and practice. 

Business records, filing methods, 
and budgets must be taught as aids 
to economic living. Likewise bank- 
ing, transportation, communication, 
insurance, etc., must be presented 
from this point of view; not merely 
as interesting things about which 
one should be informed so that he 
may use them in meeting his personal 
business needs. Mere facts about 
business services can be learned if, 
when, and as these services must be 
used; but that will be too late to 
learn how to use things and services 
discriminatingly in the interest of 
economic living. 

Habits of thought about, and right 
attitudes toward, economic matters 
must be outcomes of our teaching of 
junior business training. Unless 
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Office Practice In New York Schools 


by Clinton A. Reed 


Supervisor of Commercial Education 


New York State Education Department, Albany, New York 


HE material descriptive of 
T office practice courses which 
appears below needs some 
explanation in order that it may 
be entirely clear. 

In New York State, office prac- 
tice is a required one-year course 
for senior pupils enrolled in the 
clerical practice curriculum. This 
curriculum is intended to prepare 
prospective clerks for general 
office work. It is not expected that 
schools in small communities will 
wish to offer this curriculum be- 
cause of its strictly vocational na- 
ture and the expense of the equip- 
ment required for the office prac- 
tice room, 

Pupils who major in stenog- 
raphy are encouraged to elect the 


secretarial practice course which 
provides suitable finishing instruc- 
tion for prospective  stenog- 
raphers. This course does not re- 
quire so extensive and_ varied 
equipment as the office practice 
course. Many schools, therefore, 
which are too small to justify 
teaching vocational office practice 
provide instruction and practice in 
the manipulation of the various 
types of office appliances through 
the medium of the secretarial 
practice course, 

In other words, in New York 
State high schools no attempt is 
being made at the present time to 
develop the type of office finish- 
ing course which provides instruc- 
tion and practice along both sec- 


retarial and general clerical lines. 
Secretarial knowledges and skills 
are developed and _ integrated 
through the secretarial practice 
course. Provision is made for 
clerical knowledges and __ skills 
through the medium of the office 
practice course, 

Perhaps this brief explanation 
of the existing plan in this state 
will serve to answer some of the 
questions regarding office practice 
courses which arise naturally from 
reading the following bulletin. 
This material was distributed to 
the schools by the New York State 
Education Department for the 
purpose of encouraging and as- 
sisting city high schools to form 
approved office practice courses. 

—Clinton A. Reed 


high schools is inadequate and in 
large village high schools is 
probably unsatisfactory unless it in- 
cludes a modern, well-equipped and 
well-organized office practice course. 
Under normal business conditions 
most office workers are employed to 
perform clerical work of various 
kinds. The number of office work- 
ers who do only stenographic or 
bookkeeping work is comparatively 
small. In the modern office detailed 
clerical work is performed by means 
of machinery; schools which expect 
to prepare graduates for office work 
should make adequate provision for 
general clerical positions involving 
machine work as well as for book- 
keeping and stenographic occupa- 
tions. Every well-organized com- 
mercial department should provide 
for the three following types of office 
employment, which are listed in the 
order of their vocational importance : 


T HE business curriculum in city 


1. General clerical or office work 
2. Stenographic work’ 
3. Bookkeeping work 


This bulletin contains information 
respecting three well-tried plans for 
offering instruction and practice in 
the various types of office and cleri- 
cal duties. It includes a list of re- 
quired minimum equipment which 
should be available if the office prac- 
tice course is to be approved by the 
State Education Department, and 
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pupils who complete it granted Re- 
gents credit. The bulletin contains 
also information regarding the quali- 
fications which the office practice 
teacher should have; the preferred 
placement of the subject in the cur- 
riculum; the pre-requisites which 
office practice pupils should complete 
before electing the subject, and defi- 
nite information respecting the ap- 
proval of office practice courses for 
Regents credit purposes. 


Class Organization 


Office practice instruction is offered 
usually under one of the three fol- 
lowing plans. 


1. The Battery Plan 

This plan requires the purchase of 
a large number of machines of the 
same kind. Its objective is the de- 
velopment of many expert operators 
of one kind of office machine, for 
example, the calculator. 

If under normal business condi- 
tions the full product of such classes 
can be placed in desirable office posi- 
tions, the battery method of inten- 
sive instruction on one kind of ma- 
chine may be justified. This plan, 
however, usually involves the ex- 
penditure of a sum of money which 
most school systems can ill afford. 


2. The Rotation Plan 
This plan provides for instruction 


in the operation of a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of office machines and 
devices. It enables the teacher to 
familiarize each pupil with each kind 
of machine. Its aim is the mastery 
of the operating fundamentals of 
each machine and the development 
of a reasonable amount of operating 
skill which may be developed fur- 
ther on the job. The plan also 
affords pupils an opportunity to de- 
velop superior skill in operating the 
kind of machine for which they may 
be peculiarly adapted. 

According to the rotation plan, 
the pupil receives instruction and 
learns to operate one kind of ma- 
chine ; after the development of some 
operating skill, he is transferred to 
another kind of machine where the 
learning process and skill develop- 
ment is repeated. In this manner 
he learns the operation of all the 
office devices in the classroom, and 
may then develop vocational operat- 
ing skill on one or two kinds of 
machines for which he believes he is 
best adapted. Under this plan, 
school officers may be certain that 
all of the office practice equipment 
is in use each day. 

Diversified training in the use of 
business machines and office devices 
requires the use of “job sheets” such 
as have been developed successfully 
in the practical arts program. “Job 
sheets” free the teacher for special 
instruction and supervision. 


1] 


In some schools pupil-teachers 
have been appointed to assist in the 
instruction. Having learned to oper- 
ate a machine, the pupil instructs an- 
other pupil in its operation before 
passing on to a different machine. 

Each “job sheet” should describe 
the problem to be solved and con- 
tain instructions as to how to pro- 
cged. All pupil assignments should 
be carefully worked out with rela- 
tion to the number of pupils in the 
class, the available equipment, and 
the time required for the average 
pupil to complete each “job sheet.” 
Pupils should be expected to earn a 
passing grade on each problem; the 
grade assigned representing accuracy 
and speed in completing the “job 
sheet” requirements. A_ final test 
should be given upon the completion 
of the work of each unit and a sat- 
isfactory grade obtained before the 
pupil is allowed to proceed to the 
next unit of work. 


3. The Integrated Laboratory Plan 


This plan provides for the de- 
velopment of office skills through the 
medium of a_ well-organized and 
well-equipped office. Pupils are as- 
signed to positions such as order 
clerk, bookkeeping machine operator, 
price clerk, file clerk, etc. Business 
transactions are handled in the office 
just as they are performed in actual 
business, each pupil being expected 
to function completely on the job as- 
signed him. Orders are received, re- 
corded and passed on from one office 
worker to another until the office rec- 
ords are complete and show shipment 
and payment. The plan provides for 
the development of the various office 
skills in their natural relationship. 
After accuracy and skill are suffi- 
ciently well developed, the pupils are 
assigned to different positions so 
that before the course is completed, 
they have had experience in all types 
of office work. This arrangement 
also provides for efficient use of the 
equipment. The integrated labora- 
tory plan is used very successfully 
in the office practice classes in the 
High School of Commerce, New 
York. 


The Two Classroom Plans Indicate 
How the Office Practice Equipment 
May Be Arranged so that Instruc- 
tion May be Efficiently Organized. 


Supplementary Practice 


The assignment of office practice 
pupils to members of the faculty for 
the purpose of doing general clerical 
work often proves unsatisfactory. 
Commercial teachers generally be- 
lieve that the practice gained under 
this arrangement is of questionable 
vocational value and that pupils re- 
ceive comparatively little instruction 
and practice under modern office 
conditions. It is suggested that the 
office practice class can do some of 
the duplicating, filing and record- 
keeping work of the school, but 
work of this kind should be con- 
sidered supplementary and should be 
carefully scheduled so that it will 
not interfere with the orderly de- 
velopment of instruction in office 
practice. Such supplementary work 
should always be done under the 
direction and control of the teacher 
of the office practice course. If sup- 
plementary work of this kind does 
interfere with the regular class work, 
the principal should immediately ad- 
vise faculty members that duplicat- 
ing work, etc., may not be assigned 
to the office practice class. 


Qualifications of the Teachers 


The teacher of office practice 
should be certificated to teach busi- 
ness subjects. He should be well- 
prepared to teach office practice and 
should be a skillful operator of all 
of the office devices in his classroom. 
He should be ingenious and should 
keep in close touch with business 
practices in the modern office, espe- 
cially in local offices. He should be 
willing to adapt immediately his in- 
struction and “job sheets” to chang- 
ing practices, and should reorganize 
his class work frequently so that his 
pupils will be prepared to assume 
and retain clerical positions in local 
offices. 

Prerequisites 


To be eligible to elect the office 
practice course pupils must have 
completed successfully Introduction 
to Business, Commercial Arithmetic, 
Typewriting 1 and Bookkeeping 1. 


Placement in Program of Studies 


The office practice course should 
be scheduled for the twelfth year or 
after the pupils have completed the 
pre-requisite subjects. 
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Regents Credit 


Pupils who successfully study 
office practice five times a week for 
one school year will be granted one 
unit of Regents credit provided the 
school meets the following require- 
ments : 


1. The principal has certified to the 
State Education Department that the 
office practice classroom is furnished 
with all of the required equipment in 
the attached minimum office equipment 
list. 

2. The syllabus for the office practice 
course has been approved by the State 
Education Department. 

3. A well-prepared and properly cer- 
tificated teacher of office practice is em- 
ployed. 


Equipment 


The attached list of required 
equipment is intended to serve a 
class of not more than 25 pupils. If 
larger classes are scheduled addi- 
tional equipment should be pur- 
chased. It is suggested that care be 
taken in selecting additional equip- 
ment so that variety will be pro- 
vided. While the equipment con- 
tains practically all of the necessary 
kinds of office devices, additional 


purchases should be based upon the 
results of a survey of the kinds of 
equipment used in local offices. For 
example, the minimum equipment 
list does not include bookkeeping or 
billing machines. If, however, the 
survey of equipment in local offices 
indicates that bookkeeping and bill- 
ing machines are used extensively in 
offices which provide employment 
opportunities for high school gradu- 
ates, local school officers will be justi- 
fied in purchasing bookkeeping and 
billing machines. 

The office practice room should 
be equipped especially and used 
throughout the day for instruction 
and practice in the various office 
skills. The room should be reserved 
for office practice; other classes 
should not be assigned to it. 


Minimum List of Required Office Prac- 
tice Equipment for a Class of 25 Pupils 


This equipment is based on the com- 
bined suggestions of commercial teach- 
ers, department chairmen and city di- 
rectors. It includes only types of of- 
fice equipment which provide worth 
while opportunities for instruction, 
which are used generally in most mod- 
ern business offices, and which offer op- 
portunities for individual development. 
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Room Equipment 
Adequate bulletin board space 
Adequate blackboard space 
Adequate supply reference books; city 
and telephone directories 
Storage cabinet for supplies 
10 typewriter desks (preferably drop- 
top type) 
5 small tables for adding and calcu- 
lating machines (approximately 18” 
x 32 ) 
1 work table for duplicating machines 
(approximately 3° x 5’) 
3 work tables (approximately 3’ x 5’) 
25 Chairs for general use, filing etc. 
5 Wire work baskets or trays 
1 Teacher’s desk and chair 
2 Waste paper baskets 
1 Paper stapler 
1 Paper cutter—15” 
1 Pencil sharpener 
Adding, Listing and Calculating Machines 
A Listing 
1 Wide keyboard, crank-driven 
1 Ten key, crank-driven 
B Nonlisting 
1 Movable-carriage 
hand-driven 
1 Comptometer, 
crank-driven 
1 Calculator, wide keyboard, 
driven 
Dictating Machines 
1 Dictating machine 
4 Transcribing machines 
1 Shaving machine (if cylinders can 
not be shaved locally) 
1 Set permanent training records 
1 Set wax records 
1 Storage cabinet for records (small) 
Filing Equipment 
1 Combination, letter-size 
size, vertical cabinet 
1 Four-drawer, letter-size, 
cabinet 
Adequate supply of guides, folders 
Visible index equipment, letter 
trays; sorting trays 
10 Complete individual 
(Miniature or full size) 
Typewriting Equipment 
8 Standard machines, 
tative of the 
kinds 
1 Elite type, 15” 
1 Noiseless type 
Duplicating Equipment 
1 Duplicator—rotary stencil type 
1 Duplicator—flat-bed gelatine type 
1 Duplicator—stencil-tracing type 
Optional Equipment 
3okkeeping machine 
Billing machine 
Ledger posting bank machine 
Multigraph 
Telephones 
Opportunity to Use 
P.B.X. telephone equipment in prin- 
cipal’s office 
Cash register in 
book store 


electric or 


wide keyboard, 


hand- 


card- 


and 


vertical 


filing sets 


fairly represen- 
different available 


carriage 


school cafeteria or 


Schools Urged to Increase 
Machine Equipment 


Some schools now offer very sat- 
isfactory office practice courses in 
classrooms which are especially well- 
equipped to carry forward vocational 
training in office skills. In each of 
these schools at least one full-time 
teacher of office practice is employed 
and instruction is offered on a voca- 
tional basis. 
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Many other secondary schools 
possess ‘considerable office equipment 
and instruct pupils in its use indi- 
vidually or in connection with book- 
keeping, typewriting or business 
English classes. These schools 
should increase their machine equip- 
ment and organize full-time office 
practice classes if they expect to pre- 
pare their graduates for the kind of 
office employment the majority will 
have opportunities to do. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Bainhart, W. S.—‘‘Ditto, Its Use and Opera- 
tion.”"——Ditto Incorporated. 
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millan. 
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Series” 
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No. 2. Burroughs Calculator. 
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Machine Publishing 
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Courtesy of Office Appliances 
Some of the Exhibits at the Modesto Business Show. 
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Modesto Junior College 
Presents Business Show 


An Office Appliance Show, which featured exhibits of vari- 
ous manufacturers and distributors, was recently held at the 
Modesto Junior College gymnasium, Modesto, California. The 
Show, conducted on a non-commercial basis, was sponsored by 
the Modesto Junior College Commerce Club, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Dorothy Black, instructor of secretarial sciences at 
the College. 

Office appliance concerns from Los Angeles, Bakersfield, 
Fresno, Sacramento, Oakland, San Francisco, and Modesto ex- 
hibited. Sixteen hundred people, by actual count, took advantage 
of seeing the various appliances and machines exhibited. 

The main purpose of the show, from the standpoint of the 
junior college, was to acquaint the public with the school, its 
students and the work being done by them. Partitions were set 
up in the gymnasium and each exhibitor decorated his booth in 
his own way. An announcing system was installed through the 
courtesy of L. A. Watson of the International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

Miss Freda-Marie Byers, the eight year old child speed typist, 
was featured, giving several demonstrations. She has been typing 
since she was three years old and 103 words a minute seemed 
no effort for her. 

The exhibiting companies were: A. B. Dick Company; Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation; Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company; Ditto Inc.; Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; Elliott 
Addressing Machine Company ; F & E Checkwriter; Gardner 
Adding Machine Company ; International Business Machines 
Corporation; Marchant Calculating Machine Company; Mark- 
well Manufacturing Company; Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company; Multistamp Company; The National Cash Register 
Company; Niagara Duplicator Company; Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company; Reliance Pencil Company; Remington Rand, Inc.; 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc.; Selectograph Corporation : 
Standard Mailing Machines Company; American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company; Tempograph Sales Company: Todd Sales 
Company; Underwood-Elliott Fisher Company; Victor Adding 
Machine Company ; Woodstock Typewriter Company and others. 
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Curriculum Reconstruction 


in the 


Samuel J. Peters Boys. High School of Commerce 


by Ray Abrams, Principal 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


We need to believe firmly and to have our students believe firmly that 


the future does hold something for them. 


They must be brought to 


realize that when the clouds clear they must be prepared to take their 
places in an economic world—a new world in which competition for 
jobs will be keener than ever before in the history of men. 


conditions and a still more un- 

certain future present serious 
educational problems, especially in 
the field of commercial education. 
What type of preparation shall we 
give students who are coming to us 
in ever increasing numbers? To 
what extent are the objectives of 
secondary education and of commer- 
cial education applicable today? 
Does the present content of the cur- 
riculum suffice? Is the subject mat- 
ter appropriate? Can we accept the 
vocational objectives of commercial 
education without question? When 
there are no jobs in the immediate 
future for our graduates, shall we 
attempt to justify ourselves in pre- 
paring students for non-existent 
ones ? 

Deprived of the incentive of an 
awaiting job, there are those stu- 
dents who have become indifferent 
to the educational process and to its 
probable benefits, there are those 
who have reached a state of apathy 
and need to be jolted out of it, there 
are those who want to graduate, but 
they are not willing to do the study- 
ing and make the sacrifices that a 
high school education demands. 
Parents would like to see their sons 
acquire a background of learning 
and culture, but there are those boys 
who are not willing to give their 
time and their major interests 
toward this accomplishment. These 
boys soon discover that education 
and culture are not easily attained ; 
they must be earned by hard work. 
We face these facts—larger num- 
bers enrolled, including many now 
in school who in other years would 
be on jobs; a large proportion of 
unwilling, apathetic students; and 
the incentive of an immediate job 
missing. 

Now as never before we need cour- 
age and vision. We need to justify 
commercial education, vocational 


uncertain economic 
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education; we need faith in our 
country, our government. We need 
to believe firmly and to have our 
students believe firmly that the 
future does hold something for them. 
They must be brought to realize that 
when the clouds clear they must be 
prepared to take their places in an 
economic world—a new world in 
which competition for jobs will be 
keener than ever before in the his- 
tory of men. Already a new order 
of things holds sway. No longer can 
business men justify trickery, under- 
hand, questionable methods with 
the excuse that these are good busi- 
ness methods. No longer can price 
cutting, unfair competition be sanc- 
tioned, no longer can starvation 
wages be permitted, child labor ap- 
proved. Students of today will be- 
come tomorrow’s business men in a 
world of different standards. “Co- 
operation” must be an applied prin- 
ciple, “live and let live” must be an 
enacted standard, ‘“‘respect for the 
rights of others,” “service” and 
“citizenship” must no longer be 
merely classroom lessons, but real 
banners under which the new com- 
monwealth will march. 


The Two Problems Which Are 
Most Pressing 


In attempting to state some of the 
commercial educational problems of 
the day there are two issues that 
arise which are most pressing; first, 
how can we provide for instruction 
for greater numbers and at the same 
time limit enrollment in the voca- 
tional skill subjects to those who are 
best qualified to take advantage of 
the training; second, how can we 
stimulate all students to expend a 
maximum amount of energy, ambi- 
tions, and willingness so that indi- 
vidual growth will reach the great- 
est heights of which each student is 
capable. 


In September, 1934, I presented 
to Mr. Edward Hynes, Assistant 
Superintendent of the New Orleans 
Public Schools, suggestions for a re- 
vised curriculum for the Samuel J. 
Peters Boys’ High School of Com- 
merce. After much discussion, a 
few changes were made and _ its 
accepted form is that included in 
this article. In February, 1935, the 
school began operating under this 
“Eight-way curriculum.” It offers 
the following features: 


1. It makes provisions for different 
levels of mentality by offering eight 
different courses, varying from the Full 
Diploma Course which provides a maxi- 
mum amount of academic, social science, 
vocational, and skill subjects to the 
Bookkeeping Certificate which requires 
a minimum amount in these fields. 

2. While it assumes that all teachers 
are conscientious and _ professional 
minded, it places the responsibility for 
succeeding on the highest level directly 
where it belongs—on the student. A 
change in a student's schedule from a 
Full Diploma Course to one of lesser 
intensity or one of lower requirements 
may be made after the student demon- 
strates the level of his ability and the 
intensity of his ambitions. 

Because the position of general 
office clerk is the one in which our 
graduates most frequently find employ- 
ment, the curriculum ig built at the 
highest level to provide training that is 
needed on such jobs. Lower level re- 
quirements for graduation prepare for 
lower level jobs. 

By removing failures from elective 

subjects in which they show no pro- 
ficiency and encouraging specialization 
in subjects in which they show ability 
and interest, the quality of class work 
is improved and the problem of “repeat- 
ers” is reduced to a minimum. 
5. It makes possible the completion of 
a course either on the diploma or certi- 
ficate level in four years; hence, be- 
cause of larger numbers graduating in 
average time, it provides accommoda- 
tions for increasingly large new enroll- 
ments. 

6. Because the diploma from the 
school is so highly prized, students with 
ability are showing determination and 
spirit in their desire to show proficiency 
on the highest level rather than take 
things lightly and accept without strug- 
gle the lower certificate classification. 

7. It is limiting the number of gradu- 
ates in the skill subjects to those best 
qualified to apply for the few initial 
office jobs that the community affords. 
While there is still over-production of 
stenographers and bookkeepers, yet the 
school is limiting the supply by permit- 
ting only the efficient ones to specialize. 
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I do not consider this “Eight- 
way” program the final word in cur- 
riculum revision. The problems to- 
day are too many and too compli- 
cated to be solved entirely by a de- 
cision of content. At that, we have 
not included all subjects which have 
a direct bearing on present-day prob- 
lems. We need an integrated course 
in Retail Salesmanship. We should 
be offering consumer information. 
We could eliminate the two courses 
in accounting, although it is offered 
now as an elective to those specializ- 
ing in that direction. One course in 
commercial arithmetic might suffice 
and junior business training could be 
aes double time. But “this”, as 
Captain Henry of radio Show Boat 
fame says, “is only the beginning!” 
Although the subject of method is 
not included in this brief discussion, 
let me state that the atmosphere of 
the school and the classrooms is such 
that business attitudes, business 
habits and behavior, business stand- 
ards are emphasized with force and 
directness. These must not be by- 
products but very definite out- 
growths of our school and of in- 
struction. We are training students, 
we hope, for a_ special field, but 
above that for social adjustment. 
Let us hope that in the near 
future we shall have a surer knowl- 
edge of the needs of the world of 
today so that in our schools we may 
be able more definitely to help mold 
the new citizenry of tomorrow. 


FULL DIPLOMA COURSE 
SAMUEL J. PETERS BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


| | TERMS 
| week | course | 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8g 


Bookkeeping ........... | | | I II Ill IV 
Stenography ........... | | 

Typewriting 
Expression ..... 


Physical Training 


dob 


Commercial Mathematics. 
General History ........ 
& Industry. 


_ 


General Science........ 
Junior Business......... 
Louisiana History....... 
Commercial Law........ 
Sales & Advertising 
Accounting 
Journalism 
Economics 


IJ 
| II 
I II III IV Vv Vi Wat. 
| 1 II III IV Vv Vi Wil Vili 


CURRICULUM INFORMATION 


The above program is arranged to show requirements (light face type) and electives (bold face 
pt e) of the Full Diploma Course. This is the course in which everyone enrolls on_ entering the 
ool. It is the one recommended for the best preparation for initial commercial activity in New 
A Full Diploma includes among the required subjects four courses in Bookkeeping, four in Ste- 
nography, four in Typewriting. 
An Accounting Diploma eliminates all Stenography and Type III and IV, but includes Account- 
ing I and [I and all other required subjects of the Full Diploma Course. 
A Secretarial Diploma eliminates Bookkeeping III and IV but includes all other required subjects 
of the Full Diploma Course. 
A Bookkeeping Diploma includes four courses in Bookkeeping and all other required subjects of 
the Full Diploma Course. It eliminates all Stenography, Type II] and IV, and Accounting I and II. 
A certificate may be awarded in any of the above courses when all required subjects are completed 
but the total number of points is less than 166. 
A_day’s schedule must contain six periods. 
Five courses in Physical Education and one in First Aid are required in all courses. 
Four courses in Spelling are required on all diplomas and ce: “tificates. 
English is ere every term. Journalism {and II may be substituted for English VI and VII, 
No electives may be taken for a third time. 
Bookkeeping I is given parallel with English ITT. 
Stenography I and Typewriting I are given parallel with English V or Bookkeeping III. 
A change in a student’s schedule from a Full Diploma Course to one of lesser intensity or one 
of lower requirements may be made after the student demonstrates the level of his ability and the 
intensity of his ambitions. 


At the third International Commercial 
Schools Contest, held in Chicago, June 
27 and 28, Albert Tangora won the 
World's Typing Championship with a net 


MR. TANGORA 


rate of 128 words per minute. This event 
was an added feature and was not a part 
of the school contest. 

Seven of the fastest typists in the 
world competed in a one hour battle for 
international supremacy in this typewrit- 
ing classic. After the sixty minute grind 
ended, contestants, checkers, and judges 
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Albert Tangora Wins World's Typing at 


Championship _ “In any speed typewriting contest where one 
is naturally under great physical and mental 


one hour contest, Mr. Tangora stated: 


is at the body be entirely 
relaxec Any undue physical strain will ri- 
retired to carefully check each contestant’s ously affect both ‘this 
paper and determine the winner. As the _ reason it is important that you occupy a comfort- 
Awards Program drew to a close, William = — cor- 
A rect body posture, and that the shoulders be com- 
C. Maxwell announced that Mr. Tangora pletely relaxed and that all unnecessary hand 
had won the event. and arm motion be eliminated. 
Mr. Tangora is supervisor of Typewrit- will pro with the free 
as 
ing and Business Machine Instruction at of fhe, fingers will. prove a, serious 
the newly opened school of Business “Naturally, preparaticn for such a contest re- 
Practice and Speech, located in the R.K.O. quires plenty of practice in_typewriting so that 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, the insertion and removal of paper, the striking 
N. Y., where he is making available to 
those secking business training, his val- “T have tried to avoid anything which will 
ued experience with the typewriter and interfere with the free motiom of the fingers, the 
general office machines. He entered the aw _— oe my body or any mental detraction 
contest as an individual and was not Which may slow up my typing. 
sponsored by any group or company. The results of the World’s Professional 


When asked for some explanation of | Typewriting Classic follow: 


Strokes Gross-W ords Machine 


Contestant 


3. George Hlosafield 39590 7918 Underwood 


* Albert Tanmgora, World’s Champion Typist, 1935. Net Rate, 128 words per minute. 
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The South's Place in Higher 
Business Education 


ANY colleges and universi- 
Mee in the South and in the 
rest of the United States 
offered majors or two- or four-year 
curriculums, as well as one or more 
individual courses, in the various 
fields of commerce and business in 
1932. In the United States 22 insti- 
tutions offered curriculums in ad- 
vertising, and 11, as Table V shows, 
reported the number of students 
registered therein. The number of 
students per institution pursuing the 
advertising curriculum or majoring 
in advertising was approximately 40. 
In the Southeast, the two institutions 
offering curriculums in advertising 
were the University of Alabama 
with 20 students and the University 
of Georgia with 33. The only insti- 
tution in the Southwest that offered 
an advertising curriculum was the 
University of Texas. 
Nineteen institutions in the United 


by Walter J]. Matherly 


Dean, College of Business Administration 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Editor’s Note: This series of 


articles is continued from the Jan- 


uary and June, 1935, issues of 
this “Journal.” 


Eighty-eight colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States in 1932 
offered majors or curriculums in 
banking and finance of which 42 re- 
ported 1,331 students or 31 students 
per institution. In the Southeast 15 
institutions offered majors or curri- 
culums of which 7 reported 157 stu- 
dents registered therein or 22 stu- 
dents per institution. In the South- 
west 6 institutions offered majors or 
curriculums of which 2 reported 50 
students. The two institutions in the 
South reporting the largest number 


Part Ill 


institutions in the Southeast offered 
curriculums or majors but only two 
reported students. These were the 
University of Alabama and the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Only the Uni- 
versity of Texas offered a major 
or curriculum in insurance in the 
Southwest. 

Of 66 institutions offering curricu- 
lums or majors in marketing in the 
United States in 1932, thirty  re- 
ported 960 students, or 32 per insti- 
tution. Of 11 institutions offering 
majors or curriculums in marketing 
in the Southeast 6 reported 110 stu- 
dents or 18 per institution. Of 4 in 
the Southwest only Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College with 
34 and the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas with 2 re- 
ported the number of students. 

Of 178 institutions in the United 
States that offered curriculums or 
majors in business organization 80 


States offered curriculums or majors 
in transportation, but only 6 reported 
the number of students. The num- 
ber of students per institution pur- 
suing the transportation curriculum 
or majoring in transportation was 


TABLE V 


OF REPORTING COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE STATES, 
THE SOUTHEAST AND THE SOUTHWEST OFFERING MAJORS OR CURRICU- 
LUMS IN COMMERCE AND BUSINESS AND THE NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS REGISTERED THEREIN IN 1932 


United States? 
Number Number 
of Insti- of 
tutions Students 


Southeast Southwest 
Number Number Number Number 
i of of Insti- of 
Students tutions 


Majors 


Curriculums 


17. The only institution in the South oF of Insti- 
utions 


maintaining such a curriculum was 
the University of Alabama with 166 
students registered therein. 

One hundred and twenty-six col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States offered majors or curriculums 
in accounting and business statistics 
in 1932. Of this number 75  re- 
ported, as Table V further reveals, 
4,061 students or about 54 students 
per institution. In the Southeast 
29 institutions offered curriculums 
or majors in accounting and business 
statistics of which 19 reported 800 
students registered therein. Conse- 
quently, the number of students per 
institution was about 42. The three 
institutions having the largest num- 
ber of students were Tulane Univer- 
sity with 211, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute with 157, and Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute with 110. 
Eleven institutions offered majors or 
curriculums in accounting and busi- 
ness statistics in the Southwest of 
which 6 reported 323 students or 
about 53 students per institution. 
The Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas reported almost 
one-half of the total. 
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Advertising g 

Transportation 
Accounting and Business Statistics 
Banking and Finance . 

Foreign Trade 

Insurance 
Marketing 
Business 
Realty 
Secretarial 


| 


Science 


Students 


1 


WN to 


1 Includes only Continental United States. 


of students were the University of 
Texas with 40 and the College of 
William and Mary with 43. 

Of 33 institutions offering majors 
or curriculums in foreign trade in 
the United States 13 reported 773 
students or 59 per institution. Of 4 
institutions offering majors or cur- 
riculums in the Southeast 2 reported 
53 students. These were the Uni- 
versity of Florida and the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. In the Southeast 
two reported majors or curriculums 
but only the University of Texas re- 
ported the number of students regis- 
tered. 

Nineteen institutions in the United 
States offered curriculums or majors 
in insurance of which 9 reported 80 
students registered therein, or about 
9 students per institution. Three 


reported 6,979 students or 87 per in- 
stitution. Of 34 institutions offer- 
ing majors or curriculums in busi- 
ness organization in the Southeast 
13 reported 1,340 students or 103 
per institution. Of 16 institutions 
offering majors or curriculums in 
the Southwest 7 reported 240 stu- 
dents or 48 students per institution. 

Of 13 institutions that offered 
curriculums or majors in realty 6 
reported 48 students or 8 per insti- 
tution. The two institutions in the 
Southeast that offered curriculums 
or majors in realty and reported stu- 
dents were the University of Florida 
and the University of Alabama, and 
the two in the Southwest were Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and the University of Texas. 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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Who's Who on the Editorial Staff of 


‘The Journal of Business Education” 


H. H. Maynard 


Professor of Marketing, 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Education : 
lowa State Teachers Cations, 1912; M.A., 

University of Iowa, 1915; Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1919; Ph. D., ipl Mom va of Iowa, 1922, 

Experience: 
Since 1923 Professor of Marketing, Ohio State 
University. 
Chairman of the Department of Business Or- 
ganization since 1928. 
Supervises the courses offered and teaching of 
twenty-five staff members. 
Carries on a practice as a marketing consultant. 
Served as administration member for four dif- 
ferent code authorities. 
Has served as a member of the summer school 
faculties of the University of Iowa and the 
University of Minnesota. 

Authorship : 
Author of “Marketing Northwestern Apples,” 
1923, and the joint author of “An Introduction 
to B Ma 1925, revised in 
1933, and oR of Marketing,” 1927, 
revised in 

Memberships ‘Offices : 
Has served as president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Marketing and Adver- 
tising. 


Elmer G. Miller 


Director of Commercial Education 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Education: 
Early training received in the schools of his 


native state—Ohio, and in Illinois. Received 
his Bachelor’s Degree in 1915; his Master’s 
Degree im 1918; and his Doctor’s Degree in 
1927, 
Experience: 


First teaching experience was in Thompson’s 
Preparatory School; later he was instructor in 
Mt. Morris College, Illinois. 

First supervisory work was in the Mt. Vernon, 
Ohic, Public Schools. At the end of two years, 
he resigned and became associated with Charles 
Paxton Zaner, President of Zanerian College, 
Columbus, Ohio. It was while serving under 
Mr. Zaner that Mr. Miller was selected by Dr. 


William M. Davidson, Superintendent of the 
Omaha, Nebraska, Public Schools to supervise 
in that city. 

Made a_ Director in the Pittsburgh Public 


Schools in 1912—a position that he has filled 
with distinction. After going to Pittsburgh he 
served again under the direction of Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Davidson, who left the Washington, 
D. C., Public School System to become Pitts- 
burgh’s new Superintendent. 

Since 1930 Mr. Miller has served under Dr. 


Ben G, Graham, who succeeded the late Dr. 
William M. Davidson. 1935 rounds out twenty- 
four years of experience in metropolitan 


Pittsburgh. 


Memberships and Offices: 

Member of the Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association, the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, and the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation. Life member of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association and 
a life member of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Thomas William Noel 


Head, Department of Commerce, 
Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Born near Carrollton, Missouri, Jan. 10, 1890. 


Education: 


Public Schools of Carroll 
Chillicothe Normal net. 1907-1911; Grand 
Island College, A.B., 1916; New York Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, M.B.A., 1922; Special courses at: 
University of Nebraska, Columbia University, 
and University of Chicago; New York Uni- 
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Count’. Missouri; 


Editor’s Note: At the request of 
many of our readers, we are pre- 
senting biographies of the “Jour- 
nal’s” distinguished sponsors. We 
are grateful to them for their wise 
counsel and helpful cooperation 
in the professional advancement 
of business education to which the 
“Journal” is dedicated. 


versity School of Education, Candidate for 
Ph.D. with specialization in Business Education. 


Experience: 
Commercial Teacher, Yankton, South Dakota. 
High School, 1917-20; Commercial Teacher, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, High School, 1920-22; 


Professor of Accounting, Georgia School of 
Technology, 1922-25; Certified Public Account- 
ant, Georgia, 1924; Member of firm of Noel- 
Sanders, public accountants, 1924-28; Secretary 
of Georgia C.P.A, 1926; Dean of School of 
Commerce, Georgia School of Technology, 1925- 
34; Professor of Commerce and head of de- 
partment, Winthrop College, 1934—. 


Memberships and Offices: 

President, South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 1920 and Georgia 1928; Member of 
Phi Kappa Phi; Beta Gamma Sigma; Alpha 
Kappa Psi; Grand Director of Research 1931- 
3 


E. H. Norman 


President, Baltimore Business College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Quoted from the “Baltimore Sunday American” 
“E. H. Norman, president of Baltimore Busi- 
ness College, is perhaps one of the best known 
commercial educators in the country. He has 
spent practically his entire life training young 
men and young women for positions of respon- 
sibility and trust in the commercial world. 

“Mr. Norman ‘has_ served as president of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
the Easterm Gregg Shorthand Association, the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, and 
the Private Business School Owners’ Association 
of the United States. He was also elected 
vice-president of the Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association, and of the Educational Society of 
Baltimore. He has served for many years as 
a member of the Board of Governors and 
treasurer of the National Association of <Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools. The splendid 
opinion entertained for Mr. Norman and _ his 
school throughout the country makes it easy 
for graduates of the Baltimore Business College 
to secure positions in any city in which they 
may wish to locate. He has made a national 
reputation in the development of commercial 
education. 

“Mr. Norman devotes his entire time to the 
management and supervision of the Baltimore 
Business College, and comes in personal con- 
tact with the students, doing all he can for 
their interest and welfare.” 


William R. Odell 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Born in Brazil, Indiana. 


Education: 

Received his elementary education in the public 
schools of ouston, Texas, attending high 
school for two ee in Kerrville, Texas, and 
completing his high school work in the Mon- 
rovia, California, sae School. 

Graduated from’ the University of Southern 
California with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Business Administration. Later at- 
tended Columbia University where he received 
his M.A. degree im Education and his Ph.D. 
degree. 


Experience: 


Business experience with the Security National 
Bank of Los Angeles and with the Bank of 
Italy in California, 
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In the teaching field he served as a social 
science and commercial teacher in Miami, Ari- 
zona, and as assistant professor of Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
which capacity he is now engaged. 


Memberships and Offices: 


Research Assistant to the National Advisory 
Committee on Education; President of the Na- 


tional Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions; member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Commercial Education 


Association of New York City and Vicinity; 
Chairman of the Committee on National Emer- 
gency Problems in Business Education of Pub- 
lic and Private Schools of the National Coun- 
cil of Business Education. 

— of Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta 
i 


Authorship: 


Co-author with Kirk and Street of ‘Bookkeeping 
for Immediate Use’; co-author with Esta Ross 
Stuart of “Principles and Techniques for Di- 
recting the Learning of Typewriting’’; author 
of “Minimum Essentials Test for Student Dic- 
taphone Operators’; co-author with Clyde E. 
Rowe and Esta Ross Stuart of “Direct Practice 
Units in Beginning Shorthand.” 


Clinton A. Reed 


State Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
New York State Education Department, 
Albany, New York 

Born in Manchester, New Hampshire. 
Education: 

Graduated from University of New Hampshire 

with B.S. degree. 

Graduate work at Yale, Columbia, New York 

and Boston Universities. Received A.M. de- 

gree from New York State College for Teachers. 


Experience: 
Stenographer and Bookkeeper, Y. M. C. A., 
2 years. Stenographer and Bookkeeper, Sea- 


men’s Bank for Savings, New York, 2 years. 
Private Secretary, Percy S. Straus, R. i 
Macy & Co., New York, 2 years. 


Private Evening Schools, New York City, 2 
years; Manchester, New Hampshire, High 
School, 3 years; Wilby Commercial High 
School, Waterbury, Connecticut; Head of Com- 


mercial Department and Sub- Master, 7 years. 


Authorship: 
Co-author with V. James of —— to 
Business and Business Workboo 


Louis Albert Rice 


Assistant in Secondary Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Education: 
Graduate of the School of Commerce, New 
York University, 1921, School of Education, 
1927; received A.M. degree from same school, 


1930 
Experience: 
Early teaching and business experience ob- 


tained in native state of Maryland. Taught in 
New Jersey at Roselle Park, Cranford, and 
Montclair, 1917-24 

Office Manager, New York University, 1924- 


Entered New Jersey Department of Public 
Instruction as Assistant in Secondary Educa- 
tion, in charge of commercial! education, Sep- 
tember, 1927. 
Has served as Instructor in Business Educa- 
tion at New York University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, University of Pittsburgh, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Memberships and Offices: 
President, High School Commercial Teachers 
Association of New Jersey, 1922-3. 
Member of the Executive Board of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association, 1930-33; 


President, 1934-35. 
Executive Secretary of Department of Busi- 
ness Education of the N. E. A., 1932-33, and 


first business manager of the “National ‘Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly.” 

Member of the Naticnal Council of Business 
Education. 


Biographies of Dr. Edward _ J. McNamara 
and anid Helen Reynolds will be given next 
mont, 
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Organization and Development 


and girls of the Commerce 

department of the senior high 
school in Edwardsville, Illinois, for 
some time, the conviction grew that 
many of the difficulties, which we 
met in the study of various phases 
of commercial work, arose from the 
meagre knowledge of the manner in 
which “going” businesses carry on 
from day to day and the consequent 
inability to call up the mental images 
which would simplify the interpre- 
tation and solution of the problems 
of business with which these stu- 
dents struggled. 

The stimulus to remedy in some 
degree this lack of personal contact 
with the daily pursuits of business 
came in the idea that a commerce 
club of the right sort could do a 
very worth while service in bring- 
ing the business men and women 
with their years of actual experience 
into more personal association with 
the high school commercial students 
of our community. 

Realizing that any program, which 
does not first arouse the enthusiasm 
of those whom it is designed to 
serve, is almost certain to start with 
a fatal handicap and thus succumb 
before it has had a fair chance to 
prove its possibilities, we requested 
the students in the commercial 
classes to signify any interest they 
might have in the organization of 
a commerce club during the first 
semester of the year 1934-35. So 
gratifying was the response that 
plans were formulated for its de- 
velopment. 

We wished to profit by the experi- 
ences of other schools and inquired 
from fellow teachers at the Illinois 
State High School Conference held 
during November, 1934, as to com- 
mercial club organizations in their 
own high schools or others in the 
vicinity of their particular schools. 
Very little aid was forthcoming 
from this source. 

With the aid of a book entitled 
Commercial Clubs by Archibald 
Alan Bowle, which is published by 
the Gregg Publishing Company, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
we were enabled to set up a consti- 
tution and by-laws containing the 
ideals which we hoped to develop 
through the club and the necessary 
organization for carrying on the 
mechanical functioning of the club. 

It was during these first weeks of 
searching for assistance in our en- 
deavor that we renewed our sub- 
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of a Commerce Club 


by Ethel May Ricke 


Senior High School, Edwardsville, Illinois 


A commerce club of the right sort could do a very worth while service 

in bringing the business men and women with their years of actual 

experience into more personal association with the high school com- 
mercial students, 


scription to The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, At that time we 


suggested that it might be very help- 


ful if The Journal would sponsor an 
exchange corner for commerce clubs 
and their activities within its pages. 

Quite unexpectedly the response 
to this suggestion came in a counter- 
suggestion that an article upon com- 
merce clubs and our own in particu- 
lar might be a “starter” for such a 
department in The Journal. It is 
with the hope of awakening a 
kindred spirit in other sponsors of 
this kind of extracurricular activity 
that this article is contributed. 


The Plan of Organization 


The objectives of our organiza- 
tion are the educational, recrea- 
tional, and social development of its 
members and friendly co-operation 
for self-improvement and _ better 
understanding of business as it is. 

The membership includes junior 
and senior high school students en- 
rolled in the Commercial course and, 
in other courses, if one or more 
commercial classes are elected and 
real interest in business and_ its 
activities exists. The faculty spon- 


sor is on the club roll also. The 
dues of the club are 25 cents per 
semester, payable at the first meet- 
ing of each semester. 

The meetings are held regularly 
each third Thursday after school, 
since that time was most free of 
other activities in which these par- 
ticular students were already par- 
ticipants. This meeting date is sub- 
ject to variation by the Executive 
3oard in order that special oppor- 
tunities may be enjoyed by the club. 

The Executive Board is composed 
of the officers and chairmen of 
standing committees. The standing 
committees of the club are as fol- 
lows: Activity, Membership, Pub- 
licity, Hall, and Directory. In addi- 
tion to the chairman, each commit- 
tee is required to have at least two 
other members. 


The officers of the club must be 
enrolled in the Commercial course, 
but no other restriction is placed 
upon the participation of any club 
member in the activities. The presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer are the officers. These are 
elected each semester in order that 
as many of the members as possible 
may have this experience. 


SENIOR 
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Duties of the Various Committees 


The duties of the membership 
committee are to plan for increas- 
ing the club roll and to pass upon 
the eligibility of those seeking ad- 
mission. Approval by the commit- 
tee is the only requirement that must 
be met. When any person is pre- 
sented by them as fulfilling the 
essentials set forth in the club’s con- 
stitution, his name is placed upon 
the secretary's roll. Provision is 
made for suspension and _ reinstate- 
ment of members. 

In order that all may feel obli- 
gated to serve the club, a provision 
was included in the by-laws as fol- 
lows: Members appointed must 
serve in the capacity called upon 
to do. 

The publicity committee reports 
the club activities to our faculty 
news reporters, who include the 
items in the school news reported 
to the newspapers of our city each 
week. It makes the arrangements 
for space in our annual, The Tiger, 
and prepares the copy for that pub- 
lication. 

The hall committee attends to the 
reservation of the room for the club 
meetings. Any special arrange- 
ments that must be planned, as 
speakers, programs, etc., are the duty 
of this group. 

The duty of the Directory com- 
mittee is to co-operate with the club 
secretary in keeping a record of the 
addresses, telephone numbers, and 
initial positions of members who 
graduate. We hope to enlarge our 
business contacts through maintain- 
ing some relationships with alumni 
members. 

The Activity committee functions 
in the direction of choosing the most 
varied and worth while program 
that the club has available in order 
that its purposes may be realized. 
The sponsor suggests activities and 
approves the proposals of the com- 
mittee, but no program is brought 
to the club which does not meet with 
the approval of both the Activity 
committee and the sponsor. 


What Took Place at the Club’s 
Meetings 


Our first meeting after election 
and installation of officers was a 
social gathering following the busi- 
ness session. A candy pull started 
the group enthusiastically into the 
more serious educational features 
which were to come later. 

The second meeting was an inter- 
esting and instructive contact with 
the field of insurance. An _ insur- 
ance agent of the Prudential Life 
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Insurance Company and the father 
ot one of our sophomore high school 
girls, brought to the club a splendid 
explanation of insurance in_ its 
fundamental principles. The club 
members showed keen interest and 
understanding during the closing 
minutes in which they plied him 
with questions which had risen in 
their minds while listening to the 
half-hour talk by this practical bv si- 
ness man. 

For the February meeting arrange- 
ments were made for a talk by the 
manager of the Woolworth Five and 
Ten Cent Store in our city. This 
field of retail merchandising has sup- 
plied many of our girls and boys 
with business experience. Pressing 
business problems and duties, how- 
ever, required the substitution of a 
different program. 

This substitute proved to be very 
profitable. An observation trip to 
the Madison County News plant, a 
weekly paper, enabled the members 
to have demonstrated the business of 
operating such a paper. The set- 
ting up of advertising copy for the 
merchants and business concerns of 
the city, the printing and folding of 
the paper for delivery to subscribers, 
the process of making engravings of 
photographs for use in the paper, 
the office library and records, the 
printing files and government NRA 
code were explained. 


Other Meeting Possibilities 


Members of the club have asked 
for visits to the telephone company, 
the daily newspaper, and the bans 
in our city. We have building and 
loan associations, which co-operate 
on various occasions with school 
activities. Speakers in various fields, 
as income tax, auditing, oil refining, 
etc., are to be invited before our 
club. 

Many films are available for show- 
ing if the club bears the cost of 
transportation. We have not begun 
this activity, however, since our 


facilities for darkened space, in 
which to use the motion picture 
machine, are inconvenient. 

Our city is situated in the Metro- 
politan area of St. Louis, Missouri. 
There are points of interest which 
we feel will prove enlightening and 
stimulate real interest in economic 
problems, such as the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, city newspapers, and 
Federal Customs House. The prob- 
lem of transportation and time re- 
quired complicates trips to distant 
points and necessarily curtails the 
number to be enjoyed. 

No doubt we shall find some 
activities do not yield values suffi- 
ciently rich to repay us for the time 
and effort spent. That is inevitable 
in an organization in the infant stage 
struggling to find a program for 
boys and girls outside of textbooks, 
which will teach them about busi- 
ness. 

Believing that it is an obligation 
of the Commerce Club to make some 
contribution to the welfare of the 
Edwardsville High School as a 
whole in order that a school spirit 
of helpfulness and co-operation may 
exist, we are offering “100% guards” 
to winners of expert typewriting 
awards. The student—not neces- 
sarily a club member—must type 
without error in a fifteen minute 
speed test during which he wins a 
bronze, silver or higher award. In 
our typewriting department students 
bear the cost of awards. These 
guards will be bought with funds 
from the club treasury. We hope to 
stimulate interest in accuracy with 
speed, and feel such a record merits 
special recognition. 

With these accomplishments and 
proposed future aspirations our 
Commerce Club will strive to serve 
the youth of our community. We 
appeal to other commerce clubs to 
share your plans and_ activities 
through the columns of The Journal 
of Business Education to the end 
that all may profit. 


THE SOUTH 'S PLACE 


IN HIGHER 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 17) 


Ninety-two colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States offered 
majors or curriculums in secretarial 
science in 1932. Of this number 50 
reported 1,904 students enrolled 
therein, or about 38 per institution. 
Of 24 institutions in the Southeast 
offering curriculums or majors in 
secretarial science, 10 reported 334 
students, or 33 per institution. Of 7 
institutions in the Southwest, 3 re- 


ported 62 students or 20 per insti- 
tution. The three institutions in the 
South having the largest number of 
students enrolled in majors or cur- 
riculums in secretarial science were 
Alabama College with 86 students, 
Mississippi State College for Women 
with 105, and North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering with 30. 
(To be continued ) 
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A Comparison of Word Errors on the 
Universal and on the Simplified 


“Universal” keyboard Dvorak 

and Ford! have raised the fol- 
lowing pertinent question : 

“Do certain words present great- 
er difficulties than do others in the 
teaching, in the learning, and in the 
practical application of typewriting ? 
If there are such, it is of consider- 
able moment to know which are the 
difficult words.” The research of 
these investigators lead them to con- 
clude that out of 9414 word-typing 
errors made in 3,000 pages of type- 
wriling examined, 300 words ac- 
counted for 75 per cent of the er- 
rors. In fact, one hundred words 
accounted for 45 per cent of the 
9414 errors. “Typewriting De- 
mons,” comparable to the Jones? 
list of “Spelling Demons,” then, do 
exist in typewriting. Their exist- 
ence is of great importance for, as 
Dvorak and Ford have indicated, if 
the 47 University typewriting stu- 
dents had mastered the 100 word 
“Demon List” their errors would 
have been decreased by 45 per cent 
of the total. 

One is impressed with the singu- 
lar fact that the words mis-typed on 
the “Universal” keyboard are short, 
simple words. Such words as the, 
to, of, would, and will, accounted 
for 17 per cent of the 9414 type- 
writing errors found in the 3,000 
pages of copy. One is impelled to 
raise the question, why should such 
simple words present such typewrit- 
ing difficulty? Dvorak and Dealey 
believe the fault lies in the ‘“Uni- 
versal” keyboard itself; specifically, 
in its complicated finger stroking 
patterns, and in its hurdles and 

' Dvorak, August and Ford, Gertrude, “Type- 
writing Demons,” The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, May, 1932. 

* Jones, W. Franklin, Concrete Investigation of 
the Material of English Spelling. The University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion, page 24. 


|* another study dealing with the 


Typewriter 


Keyboards 


by Dwight D. W. Davis 


Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


Editor’s Note: This is the third of a series of articles begun in the 
May, 1935, issue in which the author presents a comparative evaluation 
of the Simplified and the Universal Typewriter Keyboards. 


reaches. If it be true that the 
Dvorak-Dealey Simplified keyboard 
eliminates these faults, then one 
would expect considerable change 
to take place within the “Demon 
List.” If simple words are made 
difficult on the “Universal” key- 
board, they should remain simple 
on the Simplified keyboard. 

To test this on the Simplified 
Keyboard the author carried on a 
study comparable to Ford’s? investi- 
gation with forty-one students. 

All were beginners on the Simpli- 
fied keyboard. Each student was 
given twelve pages of mimeograph- 
ed material to typewrite. These 
pages* contained all of the “Ayres 
List” of the 1,000 most frequently 
used words. The 492 pages were 
checked for words mistyped. All 
word errors were then tabulated in 
order to ascertain the frequency of 
error for each word in the Ayres 
List. These were then ranked ac- 
cording to their total frequency of 
error and the “Coefficient of Type- 
writing Difficulty” determined by 

% Ford, Gertrude C., Common Errors in Type- 
writing, M. A., University of Washington, 1928. 

4 Ayres, L. P., Measurement for Ability in 


Srelling, Russell Sage Foundation. New York, 


dividing the number of times the 
word was mistyped by the number 
of times it appeared in the twelve 
pages of copy. Thus the word new 
appeared in the copy three times; 
therefore, it was typed 122 times by 
the 41 students. It was, however, 
mistyped 27 times. Using Miss 
Ford’s technique, the coefficient of 
typewriting difficulty was 27 divid- 
ed by 3 or 9. Actually this “Coeffi- 
cient” has no function other than to 
constitute a basis for determining 
the relative typing difficulty of 
words which appear with varying 
frequency in copy. Beautiful ap- 
peared once in the copy and was 
mistyped 9 times so has a “coef fi- 
cient” of 9. Never (No. 15 in the 
list) appeared twice in the copy, was 
mistyped 10 times in 82 trials, and 
has a “Coefficient of Difficulty” 
of 5. Three hundred thirteen words 
of the Ayres list had coefficients 
greater than one. Six hundred 
eighty-six words had Coefficients of 
one or less. The “Typewriting De- 
mons” on the Simplified Keyboard 
are presented in Table IV in the or- 
der of their difficulty. 

A study of the “Typewriting De- 
mons” on the two keyboards pre- 
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sents an interesting comparison. 
Whereas, the fifteen words, the, to, 
and, of, is, which, it, that, for, with, 
when, have, be, would and will, ac- 
count for 17 per cent of the total 
errors in Miss Ford’s study and 
head her list of most difficult words 
on the “Universal” keyboard, the 
fifteen words which head the list 
in the Simplified keyboard are new, 
beautiful, during, everything, help, 
oblige, certain, company, length, Oc- 
tober, possible, result, serve, stamp, 
and never, with importance, com- 
mittee and difference, having ranks 
16, 18, and 20. Whereas 89 of Miss 
Ford’s 100 “Typewriting Demons” 
are simple monosyllables, 66 of the 
Typewriting Demons on the Simpli- 
fied Keyboard are polysyllabic words 
many of which present genuine 
spelling as well as typing difficul- 
ties. Of the first fifty words in Miss 
Ford’s list, 17 are typed entirely by 
one hand. Forty-one are typed with 
one hand except for one letter. 

The 85 words® that have the low- 
est “coefficients of Typewriting 
Difficulty” on the Simplified Key- 
board are in a large measure the 
simple monosyllables which head 
Miss Ford’s list in difficulty. As- 
signing rank / to the most difficult 
word and rank 1,000 to the least 
difficult, the 85 easiest words on 
the Simplified keyboard have an 
average rank of 957, but on the 
“Universal keyboard according to 
Miss Ford’s study these 85 words 
have an average rank of 173. The 
“Universal” keyboard anomaly, 
wherein simple words are most often 
mistyped long polysyllabic 
words are typed with higher ac- 
curacy, has been corrected on the 
Simplified keyboard. Short, simple, 
common words are typed accurately. 
Long, difficult words cause more 
typing errors. Furthermore, errors 
are distributed among the words of 
the entire list to an extent that in- 
dicates that the frequency of errors 
more nearly approximates chance. 
Whereas 100 words in Miss Ford’s 
study accounted for 45 per cent of 
all the errors made on the Ayres List, 
the first 100 words in the writer’s 
list account for only 26 per cent of 
the errors made on the same list. 

[To be continued] 
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TABLE IV 


LIST OF THE 313 WORDS WITH (a) TIMES WORD WAS USED IN COPY, (b) FRE- 
QUENCY OF ERRORS, AND (c) COEFFICIENT OF TYPEWRITING DIFFICULTY 
RANKED IN ORDER OF THEIR COEFFICIENT OF TYPEWRITING DIFFICULTY 


Words 


Words Js Err. 


beautiful 
during 
everything 
help ... 


October 
possible . 


importance 
awfu 


close 
difference 
however 


5 suggest 


their 
tonight 
various 
vacation 


principle 
accept 
addition 


impossible 
January 
kind 


opinion 
probably 
pleasure 
particular 
request 


subject 
service 


anything 
alone 
become 


children 
character 
conference 
consider 


SADDADAD 


expense 
experience 


gentlemen 
information 


morning 
material 


persoral 
property 
prompt 
question 
regard 
receive 

5 receipt 
remember 


tomorrow 
together 
thus ... 
unfortunate 


AAR 


mountain 
automobile 
along 
between 


an 


evening 
fair 


Www 


around 
amount 
across 
address 
another .... 
although 
appreciate 


w 


201 again 


3 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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An Occupational Analysis of Book- 


keeping Activities Involved In 


of technical, theoretical book- 

keeping should be emphasized, 
and what non-bookkeeping activities 
stressed in secondary school book- 
seeping classes had puzzled the writer 
for several years. The seemingly 
unavoidable over-lapping of bits of 
subject-matter in bookkeeping, of- 
fice practice, junior business train- 
ing, business arithmetic, and _busi- 
ness law was a waste of pupil time 
and energy. This vexatious situa- 
tion lead to a resolution to study the 
problem. In 1934 there evolved from 
this decision an occupational an- 
alysis of the bookkeeping activities 
involved in business occupations as 
a basis for determining the content 
of courses of study in secondary 
schools which included bookkeeping 
activities. 

The home as a business institu- 
tion; the management of business ; 
the marketing phase of business life 
which concerns the salesman; com- 
munication in which the secretary 
and stenographer are actively en- 
gaged; general office work on both 
the junior and senior levels; and the 
various phases of recording in which 
ledger clerks, general clerks, and 
bookkeepers are engaged were all 
considered a part of the problem 
which resolved itself into six main 
parts: (1) The listing of those 
bookkeeping activities which are un- 
dertaken in carrying out the business 
of our organized occupational life. 
(2) Determining which of these ac- 
tivities may better be learned on the 
job and which in school. (3) Deter- 
mining those activities to be taught in 
school, and ascertaining which units 
may be taught on the acquaintance- 
ship level and which on the master- 
ship level? (4) Ascertaining by 
whom these various activities are 
undertaken and by whom they are 
to be studied. (5) Determining in 
what subject or courses these book- 
keeping activities are to be organ- 
ized. For example, in addition to, 
or instead of, being taught in classes 
in bookkeeping, the activities may 
be taught in junior business train- 
ing, office practice, business law, 


To problem of just what phases 


1. According to Morrison “when a student has 
fully acauired a piece of learning, he has mastered 
it... Mastery implies completeness.” 
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Business Occupations 


by Etta C. Skene, Ph.D. 


Director, Secretarial Science Department 
Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Maine 


Editor’s Note: 


This is the first of a series of articles in which Dr, 


Skene will present her extensive research of bookkeeping activities 
undertaken in partial fulfillment of the requirements for her Doctor’s 
degree at New York University. 


and similar courses. (6) Determin- 
ing the sequence in which the 
activities are to be taught. 

Criteria, which were the yard- 
sticks of evaluation, were selected 
and evaluated in terms of the writ- 
ings of leaders in curriculum build- 
ing*. The check list of 537 items 
classified under twenty ‘functional 
groups was submitted by personal 
interview to 820 office workers who 
were distributed among the major 
types of business proprietorships— 
corporations, partnerships, — single 
proprietorships, and joint stock 
companies, representing seven oc- 
cupational groups and four general 
classes of business—professional, 
general business, governmental, and 
institutional. A return of sixty-five 
per cent was received from the gen- 
eral check list, and forty-two per 
cent from the consumer check list, 
which contained ninety-eight per 
cent of the most generally perform- 
ed duties of the general check list, 
and which was submitted to 316 per- 
sons not employed in remunerative 
office work. The activities to be 
learned in school were ascertained 
by the inclusion in the check list of 
a column entitled “Job-School.” 
Likewise the degree of thoroughness 
with which the bookkeeping activi- 
ties are to be taught was ascertained 
by the inclusion in the check list 
of a column entitled “Regular” in 
which the interviewees were asked 
to place a check if they performed 
the duty as a regular part of their 
daily routine, but if they performed 


2. Bobbitt, Franklin, The Curriculum; Briggs, 
Thos. H., Curriculum Problems; Charters, W. W., 
Curriculum Construction; Cox, P. W. L., Curricu- 
lum-Adjustment in the Secondary Schools; Dewey, 
John, The Child and the Curriculum; Harap, 
Henry, The Techniques of Curriculum Making. 


the duty only occasionally, they were 
asked to place a check in the column 
marked “Occasional.” In this way 
it was thought possible to obtain an 
indication of the frequency with 
which the various activities were 
performed. A check was made of 
these most frequently performed 
duties to determine whether they 
should be taught on an acquaintance- 
ship or a mastership level. Ques- 
tions in the direction sheet as to age 
and sex were designed to supply in- 
formation to aid in judging by whom 
bookkeeping activities were to be 
learned. This information was used 
on a comparative basis with the 1930 
United States Census occupational 
data and found to be in general 
agreement. 

On the basis of this information 
a group of ten experienced teachers 
of business subjects gave judgment, 
arrived at independently, to 
whether, when, and to whom these 
activities were to be taught. The 
judgments of these teachers also 
served as a basis for the organiza- 
tion of the duties into major topics, 
and the determination of the se- 
quence in which the topics were to 
be taught. 


Distribution of Activities by 
Occupations 


The most important part of the 
study was the analysis of bookkeep- 
ing activities. Table I, shows the 
537 bookkeeping activities ranked, 
first, according to frequency of per- 
formance in each of the seven occu- 
pations, and then also in all of .the 
groups combined, and listed accord- 
ing to deciles. 
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Next the Job-School and the Reg- 
ular-Occasional judgments were 
considered. The judgments that are 
used in Table I] were obtained from 
a random sampling of 175 taken 
from the six occupational fields. In 
the column entitled ‘“D” is given the 
decile ranking of the activity for all 
groups. In the column headed “J” 
is given the number of votes in favor 
of learning the respective activity on 
the job. In the column headed “S” 
are the votes for learning the ac- 
tivity in school. In the column indi- 
cated by “S” is given the per- 


centage that the number of school 
mentions is of the number of total 
mentions. In the column headed 
“R” is given the number of votes 
in which the activity is a regular 
part of the office routine; and in 
the column headed “©” is listed the 
votes of those who perform the duty 
only occasionally. In the column 
indicated by “R” is given the 
R+ 0 

percentage that the number of 
regular mentions is of the number 
of total mentions. In the last column 
judginent is made as to whether the 
activity or duty should. be taught 
(T) in school or not taught (N) 


There were some rather signifi- 
cant conclusions drawn from these 
data. Those activities which were 
basic seemed to be basic for all, with 
the exception of those in the book- 
keeping classification. 

The following tabulation indicates 
that bookkeepers undertake many 
activities which go beyond the boun- 
daries of formal double entry book- 
keeping, and that they are distribut- 
ed in twenty functional groups: 
Mailing activities 
Banks and checks 
Telephone, telegraph. and cable 
Personnel relations and general office duties. 
Editorial duties 
Filing 
Dictation and tran: 

Typewriting 
Correspondence duties 
Financial—income tax, tax laws, and taxes— 


both Federal and State 
Statements, bills, invoices, and 


Insurance 
Promissory notes 
Stocks, bonds, and _ securities- 
coupons 
Salesmen—commission, statements, etc...... 
Claims 
Office machines—(groups) 
Miscellaneous 
Bookkeeping 


Activities of Bookkeepers Which 
Should Be Taught to All Pupils 


Of the total number of activities 
of bookkeepers listed under twenty 
functional heads, 159 items (29.7 
per cent) were found to be so sig- 
nificant in the work of the seven 
major occupational groups studied 
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DECILE RANK IN EACH ACTIVITY IN ALL OCCUPATIONS 


AND WITHIN THE 


SEVEN OCCUPATIONS 
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TABLE II 
BASES FOR DETERMINING WHETHER ge Actevery SHOULD BE TAUGHT 
I 


N SCH 


Activity 


Use cash journal for all entries... 
Jse a separate journal for cash 
payments 

Check postings 

Take the trial balance 

Record closing entries 
journal 


R 


R+0 
100.0 


100.0 


that they should be taught to all 
trainees ; that is, to prospective sales- 
men, sales clerks, stenographers and 
typists, general clerks, ledger clerks, 
bookkeeping activities as they might 
agers, and general consumers. This 
may serve as an indication that 
training in some of the activities of 
bookkeepers should be given to the 
entire high-school population. 


Activities to Be Taught to General 
and Ledger Clerks 


A knowledge of the use of cal- 
culating and of adding machines is 
of importance to the general clerk, 
and also to the ledger clerk. Other 
groups of office workers reported 
very little use of these office ma- 
chines. 


Teaching Sequence of Bookkeep- 
ing Topics 


A syllabus which could be actually 
used in a course in vocational book- 
keeping was developed. No defense 
is made for the teaching sequence 
given in this syllabus, as the syllabus 
was set up merely to indicate how 
the subject matter might be pre- 
sented in order to give some basis 
for comparison with existing courses 
of study. Many topics usually given 
are not considered here; for ex- 
ample, accounts—cash, sales, pur- 
chases, ete., and the ruling of ac- 
counts. On the other hand, it will 
be noticed that several topics; for 
example, “use.of a general journal.” 
“figuring accruals,” and “taking the 
trial balance,” usually given in first 


and second year bookkeeping courses 
appear rather important in this syl- 
labus. This would indicate that cer- 
tain bookkeeping textbooks, at least, 
are adequate for vocational book- 
keeping, but that they are not as 
adequate for training in related 
bookkeeping activities as they might 
be. 


Activities to Be Taught to 
Bookkeepers 


The following were found to be 
the most important in the list of 
especially essential activities for 
bookkeepers only: 


Use of a general journal 
Use of a cash journal for all entries 
Use of a separate journal for cash receipts 
Use of a separate journal for cash payments 
Use a sales journal 
a purchase journal 
a sales returns and allowances journal 
a notes receivable journal 
se books with special columns 
Post to purchase ledger 
Check postings 
Post from purchase book 
Post from general journal 
Post from notes receivable journal 
Take the trial balance 
Compute the per cent of gross profit 
Make classified balance sheet 
Check errors 
Record closing entries in the journal 
Figure accruals 
Use cont ol for accounts receivable 
Use control for notes receivable 
Use control for general administrative expense 
Make bank reconciliation statement 
Compare cash balance with cash book 


No attempt was made to classify 
these topics into grade placement, 
but the data indicate that training 
in formal bookkeeping alone will 
not lead to job placement of imma- 
ture workers. 

In the next article the possibili- 
ties for using data obtained in this 
and similar studies will be discussed. 
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Opportunities of Commercial Teachers as 
Leaders in Education 


The Journal of Business Education 
plans this year to run a series of articles 
the purpose of which will be to acquaint 
commercial teachers with the contribution 
which fellow teachers in commercial sub- 
jects are making to the cause of education. 
A further purpose will be to point out 
the possibilities for larger service which 
are open to teachers of business subjects 
because of the distinctively practical train- 
ing which is theirs. In local, in state, and 
in national educational associations com- 
mercial teachers have been called to posi- 
tions of leadership. It should be a source 
of encouragement to all similarly en- 
gaged to learn something of the manner 
in which their fellows have been able to 
contribute to the large cause of educa- 
tion. The Journal would like, in the words 
of the biblical exhortation, to suggest to 
all of its readers who are stimulated by 
these articles, “Go thou and do likewise.” 

Rockford, Illinois, is a typical American 
industrial city of nearly one hundred 
thousand people. It possesses an excellent 
school system which is training nearly 
fitteen thousand children twenty- 
two elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools. These schools are staffed 
by some four hundred seventy teachers 
whose interests are as varied as the large 
number of different subjects they teach, 
hut who unite almost to the last teacher ia 
supporting their own local teachers’ or- 
ganization, Rockford Teachers Club. The 
interesting history of this club covers a 
period ot seventeen years, during which, 
under the guidance of an active teacher 
personnel, and in cooperation with the 
school administration, teacher interest has 
been stimulated, pupils’ physical, mental, 
and even spiritual needs have been satis- 
fied, and worthy club and community 
projects have been undertaken and_ suc- 
cesstully carried out. These projects 
have grown in number and size to such 
an extent that they have had an important 
influence on the teachers and on the com- 
munity. The task of administering the 
affairs of the club has become one that re- 
quires large professional interest, civic 
consciousness, and business ability. 


Provision Made for Health and 
Accident Insurance 

Rockford Teachers Club maintains its 
own group health and accident insurance 
to which over three hundred teachers 
contribute. The company with which it 
has contracted has paid out several thou- 
sand dollars in claims to disabled and ill 
teachers. All of the expenses of National 
Education Week in Rockford are financed 
out of the club treasury, and the tasks in- 
cidental to familiarizing a large city with 
the work of its schools and its teachers 
are carried on by committees of the club. 
Yearly a musical comedy is given by 
members of the club for the purpose of 
raising money for charitable purposes. 
Over a period of years several thousand 
dollars have been contributed to local 
charities and to the betterment of the 
condition of indigent children in the 
schools. The club is active in legislative 
matters affecting schools in Illinois, it 
carries on numerous social activities, and 
publishes monthly a magazine called “The 
Bulletin,” 
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Professional Leadership of G. Henry 
Richert 


Participating in these various activities 
over a period of years was a teacher in 
the commercial department. G. Henry 
Richert is instructor in salesmanship, re- 
tailing, and advertising in the Rockford 
Senior High School. He has used his 
business training in helping to make these 
various club projects a success. In 1934 
he was elected president of Rockford 
Teachers Club, and under his leadership 
the club has enjoyed one of the most suc- 
cessful years of its existence. Mr. Rich- 
ert has been largely instrumental in 


G. HENRY RICHERT 


founding Rockford Community Lectures 
and is the present chairman of this lec- 
ture course. In 1934 such speakers as 
Stuart Chase, Richard Washburn Child, 
Everett Dean Martin, Will Durant, Edgar 
Guest, and Frederick Snyder appeared 
on the program. Over seven hundred 
season tickets were sold at a price of 
three dollars and over one thousand 
single admissions at a price of fifty cents. 
Largely through the work of Mr. Richert 
a committee of business and professional 
men and women became interested in and 
active in promoting the lecture course. The 
teachers of Rockford, as well as the cit- 
izens who attended in large numbers, feel 
that a real contribution has been made to 
the intellectual and cultural life of their 
community. The successful carrying out 


Michigan Commercial Contest 


Two hundred seventy-four high school 
students of Northeastern Michigan gath- 
ered at The Business Institute in Sag- 
inaw on Saturday, May 18, to participate 
in the Third Annual North-East Michi- 
gan Commercial Contest. These contest- 
ants represented forty-three high schools. 

There were three typing events, two 
in shorthand, and one in bookkeeping. 
Points were awarded the first five place 
winners in each event, according to the 
class of high school. The high school in 
each class whose contestants totalled the 
highest number of points was awarded 
a large felt champ: onship banner, each 
individual winner receiving a certificate 
suitable for framing. The school champi- 
onship winners were as follows: Class 
Mt. Pleasant: Class. C, Caro: Class 
D, Pinconning. The individual high point 
winner was Miss Thelma Beeman of 
Caro, who scored eight points for her 
high school in Class C 


of this project has brought the teachers 
forcefully before the public and has en- 
hanced greatly their influence and pres- 
tige. 

Mr. Richert is a graduate of the com- 
mercial department of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University and has completed the 
work required for a Master’s degree at 
Northwestern University, specializing in 
salesmanship, retailing and advertising. 
Beginning his career with several years of 
work in the field of commercial education, 
he left this activity to engage in sales and 
advertising work for a number of manu- 
facturing companies. In 1929 he resumed 
teaching and has since that time been in 
charge of the marketing courses in Rock- 
ford Senior High School. The business 
training which Mr. Richert has had, 
coupled with several years of business ex- 
perience, has enabled him to approach the 

various projects of Rockford Teachers 
Club, not only from a professional point 
of view, but also from the vantage point 
of a trained business man. 


Let Commercial Teachers Become Leaders 
in General Education 


From time to time complaints are 
voiced by commercial teachers that the 
subject matter they are teaching is lightly 
regarded by school advisors and by teach- 
ers in other departments. They feel that 
“they are looked down upon” because their 
subjects are “practical” rather than aca- 
demic. For all such teachers it will be a 
wholesome thing to give some thought to 
their fellows, similarly engaged, who have 
been able, not only to attain to a high pro- 
fessional standard, but who have used the 
very knowledge which is sometimes lightly 
regarded by others, to reach positions of 
leadership in the entire field of education 
which encompasses all subjects and _ all 
teachers. Attached to all educational prob- 
lems and projects are very practical con- 
siderations that require business-like treat- 
ment. The commercial teacher by the very 
nature of his training is in a better posi- 
tion to deal with such situations in an 
efficient manner. The Journal of Business 
Education hopes that the stories of suc- 
cessful commercial teachers which will be 
presented on its pages will be convincing 
enough to enable all teachers of commer- 
cial subjects to overcome their “inferiority 
complex”, if they possess such, and to en- 
courage them to use the knowledge and 
training they have to become leaders in 
the general field of education, as well as 
in their special field of business education. 


New York State Meeting 


On May 3lst and June Ist the Eighth 
Annual Meeting of the Business Edu- 
cation Association of the State of New 
York was held at Niagara Falls. 

George Wolfe of Bird's Institute, 
New York City, was presiding officer. 
Business details within the organization 
during the past year were presented by 
reports from Secretary Fred E. Peters, 
Chown School of Business, Buffalo, 
and Leslie G. Kelley, Treasurer, Kel- 
ley Business Institute, Niagara Falls. 
Vice-President T. G. O’Brien, Drake 
Business School, New York City, con- 
tributed with his usual ability to the 
success of the occasion. : 

Subjects of outstanding importance 
discussed were: What I think of Syn- 
dicate Advertising; What About New 
York State Program for Adult Educa- 
tion?; How Does the State Employ- 
ment Bureau Affect the Private Busi- 
ness Schools?; and a _ general topic 
“What Should We Talk About?” 
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DENVER CONFERENCES ON BUSINESS EDUCATION 


During the past summer three im- 
portant programs on business educa- 
tion were held. The first was the Uni- 
versity of Denver Conference on Busi- 
ness Education held on June 28 and 
29 under the direction of Professor Er- 
nest A. Zelliot, who is in charge of com- 
mercial teacher training at that insti- 
tution. The central theme of the con- 
ference was “Social and Economic 
Trends, and their Implications in High 
School Business Education.” The 
phases of this central theme which 
were discussed by business educators 
from various parts of the United States 
were “Transitions in Business Em- 
ployments,” “Business Education to 
Meet New Vocational Trends,” “What 
Business Education is Best Adapted to 
Rural and Small Town High Schools?” 
and “To What Extent and in What 
Way May Commercial Education Pro- 
mote Non-Vocational Business Educa- 
tion and Consumer Education Courses?” 


was devoted to the sub-topic of “Guid- 
ance, Placement, and Training of Youth 
in the Field of Business Education,” 
and the meeting on July 2, to “Curricu- 
lum Adjustment in the Field of Busi- 
ness Education.” The detailed program 
was printed in the May, 1935, issue of 
this “Journal,” p. 27. 


Publication Plans 


At the executive committee meeting it 
was voted to appoint a committee of three 
persons to develop plans for the future 
of the “National Business Education 
Ouarterly,’ this committee being  in- 
structed to consider the possibility of 
expanding the “Quarterly” by the school 
year 1936-1937 into at least a six-issue 
journal, The enrollment of the N. E. A. 
Department of Business Education has 
now grown to more than 1500 members. 
By another year it should increase to at 
least 2500 members. With this rapid ex- 


The Banquet Meeting 


’ The concluding program was that of 
the National Council of Business and 
the N. E. A. Department of Business Ed- 
ucation, held as a dinner meeting at the 
Hotel Shirley-Savoy, Denver, July 2. 
The main theme of the program was 
development of better understanding be- 
tween business leadership and school lead- 
ership with regard to the study of busi- 
ness in American secondary schools. Hon. 
Edwin C. Johnson, Governor of Colorado, 
discussed the theme from the point of 
view of government. He contended that 
one of the basic considerations involved 
in maintaining the economic welfare and 
progress of the American people is to em- 
phasize business competency as consum- 
ers in the education and practices of both 
youth and adults. He stated that a part 
of his education had been at a private 
business school, and that he and Mrs. 
Johnson wanted their daughter to include 
business education in her schooling. 


Raymond C. Goodfellow 
President: 


Ernest A. Zelliot 
lst Vice-President 


OFFICERS OF N.E.A. 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION FOR 
THE COMING YEAR. 


Lola Maclean 
2nd Vice-President 


Mrs. Frances D. North 
Secretary- Treasurer 


This to be one of 
the best attended and most worth 
while discussion of problems in business 
education which have been held in this 
country, The program of this confer- 
ence was given in detail in the April, 
1935, issue of the JoURNAL, p. 29. 

The program of the N. E. A. De- 
partment of Business Education, pre- 
sided over by the president, Professor 
M. E. Studebaker, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana, was like- 
wise well attended, there being approxi- 
mately 350 persons present at each of 
the two sessions held on July 1 and 2. 
The general theme of the two success- 
ful meetings was “Adjustment of the 
Curriculum in Business Education to 
Meet Current Economic and_ Social 
Conditions.” The meeting on July 1 


pansion of membersh’p it is important that 

the future publication policies and plans 

of the Department should be given care- 
ful and extended consideration. 
The new officers of the Department are: 

President, Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
Commercial Education, Newark, N. J., Public 

_ Schools. 

First Vice-President, Ernest A. Zelliot, Associate 
Professor of Education, University ‘of Denver ; 
Denver, Colorado. 

Second Vice-President, Lola Maclean, Educational 
Director, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 


Michigan. 

Secretary-lreasurer, Mrs Frances D. North, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

New Members of the Executive Committee: 
Jessie Graham, San Jose Teachers College, 
San Jose, California; C. D. Cocanower, 
Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona; M. E. 
Studebaker, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

Editor of the “Quarterly,” Herbert A. Tonne, 
Associate Professor of Education, New York 
University, New York, 


Dr. C. S. Marsh, Associate Director, 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, C., presented his views from 
the point ‘of view of problems of youth. 
He revealed that the American Council 
is making plans for a monumental study 
of problems of young people, and that 
$800,000 has become available for this 
purpose during the next five years. Busi- 
ness leaders have been called upon to help 
build the plans of the study, and that 
business educators will be called into 
conference as the study progresses. The 
National Council of Business Education 
is a member of the American Council, 
which is made up of leading associations 
of general and special educational groups 
in this country. 

Mr. H. E. Barnes, President, Barnes 
Schools of Commerce, Denver, ably pre- 


At the Picnic held on the University of Denver Campus on July First 
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sented the point of view of private busi- 
ness schools, while Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, gave 
a thoughtful address from the ‘stand- 
point of public school superintendence. 
He called attention to the difficulty of 
getting business leadership to participate 
in the building of city public school poli- 
cies when the home offices of many of 
the city’s leading business interests are 
located in other sections of the United 
States, often far removed from an inti- 
mate understanding of, and an active in- 
terest in, the local city’s school problems 
and needs. 


enlist the active participation of leading 
service clubs, such as Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, in bringing about closer affiliation 
of business and school groups. 

Professor W. R. Odell of Columbia Uni- 
versity presented a report of the objec- 
tives and program of the National Coun- 
cil, and Professor Paul S. Lomax of 
New York University, as president, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Professor M. E. 
Studebaker, as president of the N. E. A. 
Department of Business Education, which 
also participated in this dinner meeting, 
spoke briefly of his interest in lending 
effective help to the Council in a realiza- 


—and It Was a Real Western Picnic 


Mr. William T. Darling, Superintendent 
of schools, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, spoke 
from the point of view of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, as chairman of its education 
committee. He stressed the thought that 
service clubs are “actuated by the ideal 
of cooperation instead of keen and un- 
friendly competition. They, therefore, 
urge the schools to give definite and active 
heed to the educating of the students to 
the realization of the fact that they owe 
an obligation to society, and that the social 
structure, to be stable, must be built on a 
cooperative rather than a selfish basis.” 

Superintendent Darling expressed the 
desire of Kiwanis International to coop- 
erate with the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education in promoting better un- 
derstanding between business leaders and 
school leaders with regard to problems 
of business education in American sec- 
ondary schools. The National Council 
is developing an extensive program to 


tion of its program. 

The Council this fall will print a new 
statement of its program. A copy may 
be had after December 1 by addressing 
Professor Helen Reynolds, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio, who is secretary of 
the Council. 

The local committee on arrangements, 
which contributed greatly to the success 
of all three conferences, was composed 


of the following persons: 

E. W. Smith, North Denver High School, 
man. 

H. FE. Barnes, School 
Denver. 

A. O. Co'vin Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley. 

Dorothy Croasdale, Manual High School, Denver. 

Josephine Dyer, Morey Junior High School, 
Denver. 

C. W. Horner, Colorado Springs High School, 

Milton C. Rebell, South Denver High School. 

Bertha Taub, Lake Junior High School, Denver. 

Ernest A. Zelliot, School of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


Chair- 


Barnes of Commerce, 


Alpha lota 


The Fifth National Convention of 
Alpha Iota, national honorary business 
sorority, was held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, July 6-9. Nearly 200 delegates, 
representing chapters from coast to 
coast, were in attendance. Members of 
Alpha Theta chapter, L.D.S. Business 
College, and the Salt Lake City Alumna 
chapter were official hostesses, assisted 
by other western groups. Mrs. Emma 
N. Flandro, sponsor of the Salt Lake 
City Alumna chapter and secretary of 
the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, served as General Chair- 
man for the convention. 


The business session opened Saturday 
morning, July 6, at Hotel Utah, con- 
vention headquarters, with Mrs. Elsie 
M. Fenton, National President, of Des 
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Convention 


Moines, presiding. The delegates were 
welcomed to Salt Lake City by Mr. 
Harold B. Lee, city commissioner. Mrs. 
Mabel Y. Steele, National Vice-Presi- 
dent, of Sioux City, Iowa, made the re- 
sponse in behalf of the convention del- 
egates. 

Alpha Iota joined with Phi Theta Pi, 
brother fraternity, in the annual soror- 
ity-fraternity banquet and dance. Dr. 

Fox, president of the L. D. S 
Business College, toastmaster, intro- 
duced the speaker of the evening, Dr. 
Adam S. Bennion, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, Utah Power & Light Company, 
whose subject was “Secretaryship at Its 
Best.” During the dance, Miss Eileen 
McGrane of Chi chapter, Sioux City, 
Iowa, was chosen the sweetheart of Phi 
Theta Pi. 


Following a sight-seeing tour on Sun- 
day afternoon, dinner was served at 
Pinecrest Inn, Emigration Canyon. Dr. 
Arthur L. Beeley, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Social Educa- 
tion, University of Utah, discussed the 
“Social Responsibility of the Business 
Woman”. Miss Alene Walker of Port- 
land presided as toastmistress. The 
evening was devoted to ritualistic cere- 
monies. 

Among the discussions at the Mon- 
day meeting were: ‘What is the Out- 
look for Women in Business?” by Mar- 
jorie M. Walker, Gamma Mu, Portland, 
Oregon; “What Are the Characteristics 
of a Good Business Woman?” by Eliz- 
abeth Fitzgerald, Gamma Mu, Port- 
land, Oregon; and “Romance of Busi- 
ness’ by Mrs. Frances Effinger-Ray- 
mond, Manager, Pacific Coast and 
Orient Office, the Gregg Publishing 
Company, San Francisco. Mrs. Ray- 
mond is an honorary member of AI- 
pha Iota. 

At the business meeting Tuesday 
morning, Kansas City was chosen for 
the 1936 meeting place, with Beta chap- 
ter, Huff School of Commerce, Kan- 
sas City Alumna chapter, and Beta 
Beta chapter, Huff's Plaza Secretarial 
School, as hostesses. “Jimmy” Bean, Los 
Angeles alumna, was elected Convention 
Queen by popular ballot. Miss Alene 
Walker, Gamma Mu chapter, North- 
western School of Commerce, Port- 
land, Oregon, was selected the “Ideal 
Secretary” by Miss Elizabeth Fitzgerald, 
Assistant Principal, West High School, 
Salt Lake City, who interviewed all 
employed delegates attending Conven- 
tion. 

The National Officers’ Banquet at 
Hotel Utah concluded the Convention. 
Miss Elizabeth Hullerman, National 
Secretary-Treasurer, Des Moines, Iowa, 
presided as toastmistress. Honorary 
scholarship awards were presented to 
Ivy Cleo Milton, Beta Beta chapter, 
Huff’s Plaza School, Kansas City; Josie 
MacTaggart. Beta Theta chapter, Ross 
Business College, Grand Junction, 
Colorado; and Virginia Coppock, AIl- 
pha Theta chapter, L.D.S. Business Col- 
lege, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Northwest Business 
Educators Meet 


The Pacific 
School Association 
Washington, June 15. There were twen- 
ty-three school members present. A. 
A. Peterson, of the Private Commercial 
School of Seattle, presided over the 
meeting. This association is comprised 
of members from the states of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. 

The morning session was devoted to 
a review of conditions in various sec- 
tions of the states of Washington and 
Oregon as reflected by reports from 
the school men in various sections. All 
members were decidedly optimistic and 
reported a very definite improvement 
not only in enrollments but in employ- 
ment. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to drawing up a code of Uniform and 
Fair Practice for members of the As- 
sociation and to a discussion. 

J. A. Rolstad, of Beutel Business Col- 
lege, Tacoma, Washington, was elected 
President of the Association for the 
year 1935-36. The next meeting will 
be held in June, 1936, in Spokane. 
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Mary Louise Huste, of the John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, won the Amateur as 
well as the Open Event in 
Shorthand last year, and the 
120 Word Rate Event this year. 


Winners in Novice High School 
Bookkeeping Event. Left to 
Right: Joseph DeLuca and Lil- 
lian Tasler, John Hay High 
School, First and Second Places. 


Winners of the Machine Cal- 
culation Event. Left to Right: 
Adele Simko, Austin High 
School, Chicago, First Place; and 
Alice Halls, Austin High School, 
Second Place. 
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Elberta Eggleston, of Short Sec- 
retarial School, Stamford, Con- 
necticut, won the Open Busi- 
ness College Event in Dictating 
Machine Transcription. 


Mrs. Marion F. Tedens presenting Janette Sawicki, West 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, with the Stowell 
Trophy after Miss Sawicki won the Open High School Event 
in Dictating Machine Transcription. Her school gained per- 
manent possession of the Trophy with three successive wins. 


All ofthe above contestants used the Dvorak-Dealy Simpli- 
fied Kéyboard in the Third International Commercial Schools 
Contest. Eight trophies and 20 medals bear testimony to 
the many victories of this group. 


Alice Zika, of the West Tech- 
nical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, winner of the Open High 
School Event in Typewriting. 
Miss Zika won the 1933 Novice 
and the 1934 Amateur Events. 


Winners in the Amateur High 
School Bookkeeping Event. Left 
to Right: John Pal and Marjorie 
Mackin, John Hay High School, 
First and Second Places. 


Jennie Kondrasky, a blind typist 
from Short Secretarial School, 
Stamford, Connecticut, was 
awarded a cup for her splendid 
showing in Dictating Machine 
Event. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS CONTEST 


The third International Commercial 
Schools Contest, held at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago, June 27 and 28, provided 
what was conceded to be, by the 2000 as- 
sembled guests, the most impressive and 
exciting program of contest events and 
awards thus far attempted. 

Much credit for the success of the 
contest is due William C. Maxwell, of 
Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois, 
who has directed the Illinois state com- 
mercial contests for many years. Mr. 
Maxwell was chairman of the contest 
executive committee. He was ably as- 


Mr. Maxwell at the Microphone 


sisted by the two other members of the 
executive committee, Mrs. Marion F. Ted- 
ens, director of typewriting instruction, 
Chicago Public Schools; and Dr. Clyde 
Beighey, head of the Department of Com- 
mercial Education, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois. The 
committee planned and conducted the 
contests with the cooperation of an ad- 
visory board of well known business edu- 
cators. 

The beautiful grand ballroom of the 
Sherman Hotel, brilliantly lighted and 
decorated for the occasion, provided a 
brilliant setting for the Awards Program. 
Hundreds of contestants awaiting the an- 
nouncement of the winners, listened ex- 
citedly to the announcements of Dr. Beig- 
hey. As Dr. Beighey announced the win- 
ners, Mrs. Tedens presented each new 
champion with the cup, trophy or medal 
emblematic of victory. 

Three types of schools participated in 
the various events: public and parochial 
secondary schools, private business 
schools, and universities. The contests 
included events in shorthand, typewriting, 
dictating machine transcription, machine 
calculation, and bookkeeping. A profes- 
sional typewriting event was an added 
feature for the first time, but it was not 
a part of the school contest.. A report of 
this event appears elsewhere in this mag- 
azine, 

The shorthand scores reported on this 
page represent the net transcribing rate. 
The penalty for each error, typographical 
or transcription, was weighed at the rate 
of five words per error which was de- 
ducted from the gross transcription to 
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give the net rate. Dictation material con- 
sisted of letters and literary material. 

The typewriting test consisted of ten 
minutes of letter writing with tabulations 
copied from set-solid manuscript and fif- 
teen minutes of straight copy. Complete 
test was scored on the stroke basis, fifty 
strokes deducted for each error from 
gross strokes. 

Miss Mary Louise Huste of the John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
won the Amateur as well as the Open 
event in shorthand last year, won the 120 
word rate shorthand event, setting a new 
high rate for transcription speed of 75 
net words per minute. This is the high- 
est transcription rate to be recorded in 


any event. The syllable intensity of the 
material used was approximately 1.7. 
Miss Huste was the Salutatorian of her 
graduating class having an average of 
93.95 percent for four years. 

Miss Alice Zika of the West Technical 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, established 
a new record to become the World’s 
Champion School Typist by writing at a 
net rate ot 106 words per minute. Miss 
Zika was acclaimed the World's Novice 
Champion Typist in 1933 and the World’s 
Amateur Champion Typist in 1934. She 
was Valedictorian of a class of 500 stud- 
ents as well as excelling in many other 
scholastic attainments. 

The results of the contests follow: 


SHORTHAND 


Event No. 1—70-Word Rate, Division I, High School Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 


Contestant 
Pearl Wenner 
June Rovny .... 
Julia Johnson 


School and Instructor 
John Hay High School, Cleveland. FE, E. Hess ..... 14 51.72 
. West Technical High School, Cleveland. H. E. Aseltine 22 47.4 
. Ltume-Fogg High School, 5 


Net 
Errors Rate 


Nashville. Heler: Frankland . . 40.1 


Event No. 2—100-Word Rate, Division II, Business College Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 


Loretta Peterson 
May Draxell 
Marjorie Linting 


Gregg College, Chicago. Helen W. Evans .. 
Wilcox College, Cleveland. M. Underwood .. 
Gregg College, Chicago. Helen W. Evans 


Event No. 14—-100-Word Rate, Division I, High School Class B (Amateur 4 Semesters) 


Margaret Adair . 
Violet Molner 


John Hay High School, Cleveland. E. E. Hess . 
John Hay High School. Cleveland. E, E. Hes: 
Hart Monmouth High School, Monmouth, Illinois. 


Ruth F. 


Event No. 20—-120-Word Rate, Division I, High School Class C (Open) 


* Mary Louise Huste .... 
Violet Molner 
Viola Chevako 


John Hay High School, Cleveland. E. E. Hess . 
Joh Hay High School, Cleveland. E. E. Hess .. 
John Hay High School, Cleveland. E. E. Hess 


Event No. 21—150-Word Rate, Division II, Business College Class C (Open) 


Irma Cach ..... 
Harold Hawlett . 
Charlotte James 


..++ Wilcox College, Cleveland. M. Underwood 
.. Gregg College, Chicago. 
Grezg College, Chicago. 


Helen W. Evans 
Helen W. Evans .... 


TYPEWRITING 


Event No. 3—-Division I, High School Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 


Contestant 
Olive McDonald 


Gross 


School and Instructor Weds. 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Washington. 


Ne‘lie L. Merrick 


Test Average 


Susan Fabry beg 
seltine 


Test Average 
School, Cleveland. 


Ruth Kazmer 


High School, 


Cleveland. 


Ezent No. 4—IDiivision IT, Business College Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 


Gilbert Kercher 
B. Ralph 


Wilcox Business College, Cleveland. 


Test Average 


Phyllis Weaver 


Gregg College, Chicago. 


Katherine Bracher 


Test Average 


Helen Maercklein 


Grerg College, Chicago. 


Katherine Bracher . 


Test Average 


Event No. 5—Division III, University Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 


Mary Williamson 
August Dvorak 


Test Average . 
. University of W. ashington, Seattle. 
August Dvorak ......... 


Donna Tierney 


Test Average 


University of Was 


599 


..1104 
535.6 


(Continued on the next page) 


F Rank 
Net 
ae 678 60 62 
602 9051.24 
69.4 
401 60 34 
345 1300 41.5 
446.8 20 42.68 
56.8 
468.1 70 39.8 
270 33 
| 420 45.6 
180 35.5 


The Newest 
HOTCHKISS 


FOR EFFICIENCY 


HOTCHKISS MACHINE—one of the 
most used and useful office appli- 
ances—should be on every desk—for 
greater efficiency, less waste, protection of 
papers. 
There is a Hotchkiss model for every need 
and every Hotchkiss is guaranteed—backed 


by the world’s oldest and largest manufac- | 


turers. The newest Hotchkiss—Model 
5A—is now at your stationer’s—a revolu- 
tionary stapler in design and action and 
the only machine in existence that will 
use without change of parts any standard 
size staple with 14” legs from .019 gauge 
up to and including the 2C staple, and 
drive them all without clogging. 

Ask your dealer to show you the new Hotchkiss 
Model 5A—and be sure to ask for genuine Hotchkiss 
Staples—now Chisel Pointed for extra easy stapling, 
and guaranteed standard. (Beware of “‘off-gauge” 
staples—they clog!) 

THE HOTCHKISS SALES 7 co. 
NORWALK CONN. 


The New Merriam- 
Webster 


The Greatest 
Single Volume 
Ever Published 


NEW 
CREATION 
latest greatest 
of the famous 
Websters, backed by 
century of leadership ied 
representing the highest 
modern scholarship. Just 
completed at a cost of 
$1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, = Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, 
Editor in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff of 
editors ever organized. 


Contains 600,000 Entries 


The greatest amount of information ever put into 
one volume. 122,000 Entries not found in any o 


dictionary. 
000 Terms Illustrated. 
enenttieat Plates in Color and Half Tore. 
of encyclopedic articles wonderfully rich 
in information. 
35.000 Geographical Entries. 
13,000 Biographical Entries. 
Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and antonyms. 
Definitions absolutely accurate yet easy to —<e 
stand. Thousands of Etymologies never 
Pronunciation fully exactly record 
3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 
Write for free illustrated pam- 
phlet containing specimen pages, 
color plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Rank 
1 


Event No, 15—Division I, High School, Class B (Amateur 4 Semesters) 


School and Instructor 


Contestant 
- John School, Cleveland. 


Marjorie Eisenegger ... 


Test Average 
Jo th School, Cleveland. 


Julia Roessler 


Test Average .. 
Lincoln High School, 
Nellie L. Merrick 


Olive McDonald Tacoma, Washington 


Test Average 
Event No, 16-——Division II, Business College Class B (Amateur 2 Years) 


Len. J. Buckley Gregg Col'ege, Chicago. 
Katherine Bracher 
Test Average 
R. G. Link Gregg College, Chicago. 
Katherine Bracher 
Test Average .. 
Gertrude E. Randall 


Test Average 
Event No. 17—Division III, University Class B (Amateur 4 Semesters) 


reer University of Washington, Seattle. 
August Dvorak 


Lenora Fentor: 


_, Test Average 
University of Washington, Seattle. 
Test Average 


University of Washington, 
August Dvorak 


Seattle. 


Test Average 


svent No. 22—Division I, High School Class C (Open) 


* Alice Zika West Technical High School, Cleveland 
Lucile Stewart 

Test Average . 

John Hay High School, 
Mae LaMotte 


Magdalen Vilcsek Cleveland. 


Test Average 
Eleanor Chmelar West Technical High School, Cleveland 
Lucile Stewart. 


Test Average 


Event No. 23-—-Division II, Business College Class C (Open) 


Mildred Neuman Wilcox College, Cleveland. 
B. Ralph 


Test Average 
Ione Johnson Henager Business Cothcee, Salt Lake City. 
Reta Sudbury 
Test Average 
Juanita Wright . Henager Business Cates. Salt Lake City. 
Reta Sudbury 


Test Average 


Event No. 24—Division IIT, University Class C (Open) 
Lenore Fenton . University of Washington, Seattle. 
August Dvorak 
Test Average 
University of Washington, 
August Dvorak 


Raphael Kuvshinoff Seattle. 


_ Test Average 
Gordon Smith .. University of Washington, Seattle. 


Test Average 


DICTATING MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION 
Event No. 11—Division I, High School Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 


School and Instructor 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma, W 
Merrick .. 
Alice Bremer Roosevelt High ‘School, Seattle. F. E. Pelz 
Adele Simko Austin High School, Chicago. Mr. Rater 


Event No. 12—Division II, Business College Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 


Grace Moeller Wilcox Business College, Cleveland. B. Ralph 

Alice Ebensberger ....... Scovill Schools, Clinton, Iowa. Helen F. Greve 

Gertrude E. Randall 


Contestant 


Olive McDonald Nellie 


Event No. 13—Division III, University Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 


University of Washingten, Seattle. August Dvorak .. 
. University of Wash‘:gton, Seattle. August Dvorak 


"(Concluded on the next page) 


Mary Williamson 
Donna Tierney 
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260 
120 


190 
70 


190 


270 


Errors 


/ 
| a 636 10 63 
: 
55.2 
63 
30.74 
| 
687 50 68 
78.5 
2 Gordon Smith .......... 
130 48.4 
3 Eleanor Whipple ........ 
634 170 46 
| 762 90 67.2 
ene 619 20 60 
73.8 
2 
| | 637 120517 
| 
= = 1466 210 83.6 
689 60 62.9 ff 
73.4 
Net 
Rank 
| 
2 5035 


Event No. 25—Division I, High School Class C (Open) 


Rank Contestant 


Janette Sawicki 

Helen Sziarto 

Olive McDonald 
Merrick 


Schocl and Instructor 
West Technical High School, Cleveland. J. E. Stokes 20 68.4 
West Technical High School, Cleveland. J. E. Stokes 32 68.3 
Lincoln High Schooi, Tacoma, Washington. 


Net 
Errors Rate 


Nellie L. 


Event No. 26—Division II, Business College Class C (Open) 


Alberta Eggleston .... 
Mr. Short 


Elaine Rollo ............ Moser Business College, Chicago. 
Wilcox College, Cleveland. 


University Class C (Open) 


Mildred Neuman 


Event No, 27—Division ITI, 
University of Washington, Seattle. oa 
University of Washington, Seattle. August Dvorak .. 
University of Washington, Seattle. August Dvorak .. 


Lenora Fenton 
Ralph Kuvshinoff 
Gordon Smith 


.. Short Secretarial College, Stamford, Connecticut 


P. A. Moser 
B. Ralph 


August Dvorak 


MACHINE CALCULATION 
Event No. 9—Division I, High School Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 


Adele Ann Simko 
Alice Halls 
Betty Luckner 


Austin High School, Chicago. 
Austin High School, Chicago. 
Austin High School, Chicago. 


Harold Ritter 
Harold Ritter 
Harold Ritter 


BOOKKEEPING 
Event No. 6—Division I, High School Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 


Contestant 


Joe De Luca 
Lillian Tasler 


School and Instructor 
Jokn Hay High School, Cleveland. H. E. Wheland 85 
John Hay High School, Cleveland. 
Andrew Ropchak ........ Mynderse Academy, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Net Rate 


H. E. Wheland ....... 83% 
Robert Brumagin .. 83 


Event No. 7—Division II, Business College Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 


Fred Schmiedt .......... 


Wilcox College, Cleveland. 


D. W. Clinger .. 


Edna Jehle ............. North Park Business School, Buffalo. Jean Summers..... ee 


Event No. 8—Division III, University Class A (Novice 2 Semesters) 


Russel Apple 
Edwin Haisley 
Lucille Thomas 


Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 


Blanche M. Wean 
Blanche M. Wean 
Blanche M. Wean 


Event No. 18—Division I, High School Class B (Amateur 4 Semesters) 


John Pal 
Marjorie Mackin 
Ruth Anderson 


John Hay High School, Cleveland. H. E. Wheland . 
Tohn Hay High School, Cleveland. H. E. Wheland ........ 
Racine Vocational School, Racine, Wisconsin, W. B. McNett 


Event No. 19—Division II, Business College Class B (Amateur 4 Semesters) 


Ralph Welly .. 
Clarence Bolek 
Joe Tekavic 


. Wilcox Business College, Cleveland. 
Wilcox Business College, Cleveland. 
. Wilcox Business College, Cleveland. 


Frank W. Konz . 
Frank W. Konz 
Frank W. Konz 


Commercial Education at MacMurray College 


Trends in commercial education and the 
increasing recognition which it continues 
to receive in colleges and universities has 
furnished one of the main points of in- 
terest, not only to commercial educators 
but also to authorities in other fields, 
especially during recent years. Therefore, 
a late announcement from MacMurray 
College at Jacksonville, Illinois, is of 
particular interest. 

Although MacMurray College pioneered 
in giving college credit for commercial 
subjects, a major was not allowed in the 
field of secretarial education. Two years 
ago this school followed the trends of 
modern educational procedure and _ sub- 
stituted a “Concentration” for the former 
college “major.” Beginning with this com- 
ing college term, a new program has been 
arranged which fulfills a threefold pur- 
pose: it grants an A. B. degree, permits 
a Concentration in secretarial education 
and satisfies the Illinois state requirements 
for high school commercial teaching. 

When the Department was added sev- 
eral years ago, one small room with three 
rebuilt typewriters was sufficient to ac- 
commodate the four students who in- 
cluded certain commercial subjects in 
their programs. At this time it is the 
youngest, but probably the largest special 
department in the College. 

Two years ago, when summer school 
was first started at MacMurray, commer- 
cial education was one of the depart- 
ments included. This year another fac- 
ulty member, a lot of noiseless type- 
writers, and more floor space were added. 
In the matter of commercial teacher 
placement, MacMurray College also holds 
a unique position: every commercial 
student who has gone out from the de- 
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partment is happily located. This year 
several more candidates could have keen 
placed. 

Much credit is due Miss Annabel Crum, 
who for a number of years has had 


MISS CRUM 


charge of the work of the department. 
Her vision of Collegiate Vocational Edu- 
cation has been clear and bright, and 
this she has toiled tirelessly to achieve. 
Her career as a teacher reveals a conse- 
cration of self and a serious and inner 
devotion to an important task, which is 
an inspiration to all who know her. A 
scholar by instinct and training, she has 
shown her students the importance of 
careful observation and high standards 
of work. Ever alert for evidence of real 
ability, she has been especially apt in 
encouraging students to an adequate ex- 
pression of their talents. 


The American People Need 


(Continued from page 7) 
sciously trained if the supply of business 
statesmen is to be commensurate with the 
need for them.” 


Business Workers Need Thorough 
Vocational Preparation 


Second, a certain proportion of our 
population will naturally be engaged 
within the business system. In addition 
to having an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of business as a basic social and 
economic institution designed to promote 
the well-being of our people, it is essen- 
tial that such workers be equipped with 
a sound technical education as owners, 
managers, and employees. This is 
the emphasis of vocational education. 

One of the requirements of our Amer- 
ican democracy is that every citizen be 
well-equipped to meet his civic obligation 
as an efficient and socially minded occu- 
pationist. Among the recently announced 
goals of American public education made 
by the National Education Association we 
find the following two points empha- 
sized. 

1. Suitable Occupation—everyone has a 
right to whatever joy the most fitting 
work can bring. 

What are the opportunities for employ- 
ment of young people in your com- 
munity? How can your school enlist 
the support of citizens in a better dis- 
tribution of work now available (a) in 
expanding established types of work, 
(b) in creating new types of work? 
What percent of the last five graduating 
classes of your high school are now 
unemployed? 

2. Economic Security—everyone has a 
right to a minimum income that will 
provide a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing. 

How many people in your community 
are dependent on public relief? Is the 
amount of unemployment greater or 
less than in neighboring communities of 
similar size? Investigate working con- 
ditions in your community. Have hours 
of labor been shortened? Has child labor 
been abolished? Account for the fact 
that there is greater interest now than 
formerly in old- -age pensions and other 
forms of social insurance. 


Every American Citizen as a Buyer Needs 
Good Business Intelligence 


Third, ail of our citizens who must 
deal with business as buyers of goods and 
services should become intelligent in their 
business transactions. In other words, 
they should be able to make wise decisions 
or choices when they buy things that will 
best meet their economic wants. This is 
an important objective of business educa- 
tion in our school systems. This object- 
ive is not to be met by leaders in business 
education alone, but in cooperation espe- 
cially with teachers of home-making and 
social studies. Such education involves 
the problem of buying a home, or renting 
one, the problem of the purchase of food 
and clothing, the problem of buying in- 
surance and other forms of investment, 
and so on through the round of business 
transacting. 

Summary 


It is believed that this threefold em- 
phasis of understanding and appreciating 
the nature and functions of business as a 
social institution, of providing efficient 
workers within the business system who 
are properly socially-minded, and of 
equipping every citizen to be an intelli- 
gent buyer of business goods and services 
should result in a sounder business life 
on the part of all our people—Paul S. 
Lomax, President, National Council of 
Business Education. 
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Improvement of Instruction 
in Junior Business Training 


(Continued from page 10) 


these are achieved we shall have 
failed in spite of proof that the facts 
of junior business training have been 
learned. Only to the extent that we 
actually give our boys and girls a 
start in the direction of sound eco- 
nomic living can we claim that we 
have succeeded in this course. 


Junior Business Training as Sound 
Preparation for Leisure Time 


Working schedules are shorter 
than they were in 1915. Accord- 
ingly emphasis is shifting to educa- 
tion for leisure time, which is the 
time when sound laws of economic 
living are most likely to be flouted. 
For this reason junior business 
training should be so taught as to 
make a real contribution to educa- 
tion for leisure. 

With the retention in school of 
ever-increasing numbers the average 
intellectual ability of our pupils will 
decrease. Standards have been, and 
will be further, lowered. Ability 
grouping still is unpopular. Hetero- 
geneous groups must be taught. In- 
structional materials and methods 
must be developed with these facts 
in mind. The junior business train- 
It must 


ing course must be flexible. 
make taxing demands on the bright- 
est, while avoiding over-taxing the 


mentality of the dullest. Some 
classes will achieve more than others. 
Some pupils in a given class will 
outshine their classmates, but this 
must not be permitted to become a 
discouraging influence for the lower 
intelligence group. Require each to 
go as far as he can in the solution 
of economic problems, to practice 
the laws of economic living in the 
light of his own personal economic 
circumstances, to properly appraise 
his own economic status, and to con- 
sider ways and means for its im- 
provement. In short, do not expect 
the same results from all pupils. 
Take into consideration the economic 
home-life of each. Learn all you 
can about it; then definitely try to 
clarify the pupil’s understanding of 
it and to improve practices 
within it. 

In conclusion, we may say that the 
tap-roots of a truly functioning 
junior business training course must 
be sunk deep into the sub-soil of 
sound economic principles; that its 
early growth must be stimulated by 
the use of intriguing problems aris- 
ing out of the pupil’s own economic 
environment; that its more mature 
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growth must be nurtured by in- 
structional materials gleaned from 
adult life with which the pupil is 
associated in the home and _ else- 
where; and that its full fruition 
should be apparent in the changed 
economic life of the pupil which is 
evidenced by improved attitudes 
toward economic affairs and the 
growing habit of acting in accord- 
ance with them—in short, in a pro- 
nounced tendency toward true eco- 
nomic living within the limits set by 
adolescent environment. “As_ the 


twig is bent, so will the tree be in- 
clined.” To the extent that the 
child is taught the true meaning of 
economic living and how to use this 
knowledge effectively, to that extent 
will the adult so handle his economic 
affairs as to achieve much coveted 
economic security. The world will 
be a better place in which to live 
when more people not only have 
sound minds in sound bodies, but 
when more possess the ability and 
will to live in accordance with the 
dictates of sound economic laws. 


Announcineo-- 


The new COMPLETE COURSE 
WEBB’S SIMPLIFIED TYPEWRITING 


HIS text sets a new standard. 
It is the outgrowth of years of 
careful study and experimentation. 
WEBB’S SIMPLIFIED TYPEWRIT- 
ING is filled with new features, 
thoroughly tested in the class- 
room. It offers you the newest 
accepted teaching techniques — 
new means of maintaining keen 
student interest throughout the 
course. 
This practical text — the most 
comprehensive on the market— 
covers all phases of typewriting. 
It contains speed tests with 
counted spaces, and many 
special drills. Supplemen- 
tary drill books are un- 
necessary. 


Cloth, 368 pages, 844 x 11 inches. 


The basic principles of R. F. 
Webb's method, so popular in 
earlier texts by this author, are in- 
cluded in this new book. 

The simplified introduction to 
the keyboard establishes at 
once the correct hand-posi- 
tion habit. All fingers are 
used in the first writing les- 

son. 

Scientifically constructed 
exercises provide an easy, 
natural transition from 
principle to principle. 

The abundant material is 

readily adaptable to long 

or short courses and 

to individual di ffer- 

ences. 


List, 


$1.72—Ness the usual school discount. 


Send for an Examination copy. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
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Chicago Conference 


Special emphasis was given to the 
money problems of the individual at 
the Third Conference on Business Ed- 
ucation, held at the University of Chi- 

‘ago on June 27 and 28, 1935, under the 
auspices of the School. of Business. 
“Business Education and Money Man- 
agement” was the general topic dis- 
cussed at the conference. 

The individual's money problems 
were dealt with on the first day of the 
conference. In the morning, Stuart P. 
\feech, associate professor of finance 
at the School of Business, spoke on 
“The Money Market and the Individual 
{nvestor,” and H. A. Tonne, associate 
professor of education, New York Uni- 
versity, discussed “How Various In- 
come Groups Manage Their Money 
At the afternoon session, Ralph R. 
Pickett, head of the department of com- 
merce at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, spoke on “Money Man- 
agement According to Ages, Occupa- 
tions, and Sex,” and Garfield V. Cox, 
professor of finance in the School of 
Business discussed “An Evaluation of 
Financial Information and Services 
\vailable to the individual.” 

The general topic for the second day 
was “The Status and Means of Money 
Management Education.” At the morn- 
ing session, Dean W. H. Spencer of the 
School of Business discussed “The Lim- 
itations of Law,” and Samuel O. Rice, 
educational director of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America talked 
on “How Business Educates the In- 
vestor.” At the afternoon session, Ann 
Brewington, assistant professor of sec- 
retarial training in the School of Busi- 
ness, discussed “Money Management 
and the Schools,” and the session closed 
with a jury panel discussion. 

H. G. Shields, assistant dean of the 
School of Business, presided at the first 
session; Clay D. Slinker, director of the 
department of business education, Des- 
Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, 
Iowa, at the second; Emery Filbey, dean 
of faculties of the University of Chicago, 
at the third, and J. M. Trytten, in- 
structor in commercial education. School 
of Education, University of Michigan, 
at the fourth. 


* * * * 


Dr. Hunter Accepts New 
Position 


Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, Chancellor of 
the University of Denver since 1928, has 
accepted a position as Chancellor of the 
Oregon educational system. He assumes 
his duties in Oregon this month. During 
Dr. Hunter’s administration, the Uni- 
versity has experienced progressive 
growth. He has been responsible not only 
for increasing the building facilities, ~ 
also for enlarging the enrollment, and, 
addition, he has raised the scholastic phe 
educational standards of the University. 
Dr. Hunter has made an unusually fine 
record during his seven years of service 
as Chancellor of the University of Denver. 

Dr. David Shaw Duncan, Dean Em- 
eritus of the College of Liberal Arts, suc- 
ceeds Dr. Hunter. 
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Dr. Cadisch Goes to St. Peter’s 
College 


Dr. Gordon F. Cadisch, professor of 
Economics and director of the school of 
business administration of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, since 1929, 
has resigned his position to become dean 
of the Hudson College of Commerce and 
Finance, of St. Peter’s College, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 

St. Peter’s College, was chartered as a 
university by a special act of the legisla- 
ture of New Jersey on April 3, 1872, and 
was opened in 1878. The Business School 
of St. Peter’s College, known as the 
Hudson College of Commerce and Fin- 
ance, was organized in 1932. It occupies 
the upper three floors and the root of the 
new Chamber of Commerce Building in 
Jersey City, New Jersey. Hudson College 
of Commerce and Finance offers a com- 
plete collegiate course of study in com- 
merce and_ finance, pre- -law, accounting, 
business law, economics, education, Eng- 
lish, history, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, philosophy, political science, and 
sociology. The faculty numbers twenty- 
four. Fourteen new courses are being 
offered for the first time this fall. It is 
the intention of the administration to 
make Hudson College of Commerce and 
Finance one of the outstanding collegiate 
schools of business in the metropolitan 
area of New York. 

Dr. Cadisch is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, with a master’s degree 
from New York University and a doctor's 


DR. CADISCH 


degree from Georgetown University. For 
four years, 1925-29, he was a member of 
the faculty of the University of Maryland, 
leaving that inst‘tution as acting head of 
the department of economics an‘ sociology 
and assistant to the dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Cadisch’s business experience em- 
braces two years as physics research lab- 
oratory assistant for the National Electric 
Lamp Association; five years with invest- 
ment houses; three years as assistant and 
associate economist, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

Cadisch is active in many educa- 
tional associations. He is a member of 
the Executive Committee of the N.E.A. 
Department of Business Education. 

He is a member of the editorial staff 
of The Journal of Business Education and 
a contributor to other magazines, periodi- 
cals and yearbooks. 


Dawson at Berea College 


C. C. Dawson has been appointed chair- 
man of the Department of Business, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 

Mr. Dawson is a leader in the field of 
business education in the South. He re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and has done gradu- 
ate work in Economics and Geography at 
George Peabody College, Nashville. He 
became associated with Berea Col'ege in 
1932. 

Mr. Dawson organized the Commercial 
Teachers Association of Tennessee and 
has been vice president and director of 
that association. He arranged a syllabus 
on commercial education tor Tennessee, 
outlined the educaticnal requirements for 
commercial teachers of that state, made 
up the State Commercial Teachers Ex- 
amination and served as state examiner. 
He is a director of the Kentucky Business 
Educators Association, a member of the 
Publication Committee of Modern Bust- 
ness Education, official publication of the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
and vice president of the Commercial 
Teachers Association of Kentucky. 

* Ok 


Secretarial Department 
at Allegheny 


Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, has added a department of secre- 
tarial studies under the direction of Miss 
Mina L. French, a graduate of that insti- 
tution. It was founded in 1815 as a co- 
educational liberal arts college. 

Miss French served for several years 
as alumni secretary of Allegheny. Her 
commercial teacher training was obtained 
at Oberlin Business College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. She is pursuing her graduate work 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Stenberg at Armstrong 


B. Stenberg has accepted a position 
as ee professor of accounting in the 
Armstrong College of Business Adminis- 
tration at Berkeley, California. 

For the past six years, Mr. Stenberg 
has been principal and commercial in- 
structor in the High School at Baxter, 
lowa. He received his B.S. degree from 
lowa State Teachers College in 1929 and 
his M.A. from the State University of 
lowa in 1933. 


Business Education Association 
Formed in Rochester 


The commercial teachers of Rochester, 
N. Y., have been studying the need for 
a professional organization for the past 
year, and as a result of this study, the 
Business Educators’ Association of 
Rochester has been formed and a consti- 
tution adopted. 

The object of the organization is “to 
promote the social and professional wel- 
fare of the business teachers and to bring 
about a closer relation and a more sym- 
pathetic attitude between the business 
pupil and the business man.” 
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1935 INCOME TAX LAW 


Walton Federal Income Tax 
Accounting and Procedure 


Walton Federal Income Tax Accounting gives a thorough 
exposition of the provisions of the current Federal Reve- 
nue Act. The accumulated knowledge and experience of 
men engaged as practitioners in income tax work, have 
here been successfully utilized to bring together every 
point pertaining to a particular subject. 


Practical problems and questions, including the actual 
preparation of income tax returns on facsimiles of gov- 
ernment forms furnished, constitute a very important 
part of the training, assuring a thorough grasp of the 
Revenue Law by requiring practical application of the 
law to particular sets of facts. 


The preparation of individual returns and the computa- 
tion of tax is discussed and illustrated with specimen 
returns. Special provisions of the law applying to indi- 
viduals are fully treated. 


Having learned the application of the income tax law to 
individuals, the student is prepared to consider the pro- 
visions of the law applying to corporations and other or- 
ganizations subject to the tax. Special attention is given 
to affiliated corporations, estates and trusts, and ex- 
changes of property. 


Instructors will be interested to know that our Federal 
Income Tax Course has been designed especially for 
teaching. As a prominent university instructor expresses 
it, ““Walton Income Tax is the most teachable text on 
the market.” 

We shall be glad to send you a copy for examination 
purposes. Please use the coupon below. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-380 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Good REASONS why 
20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 
increases in POPULARITY — 


(1) It is written and published by ‘‘specialists in busi- 

ness education.” 

(2) The writing and the editing of ‘‘“2OTH CENTURY” 

is accepted as a full-time responsibility in order to keep 

the book up to date. 

(3) The book is revised as often as changes in business 

and changes in teaching procedure demand a new book. 

(4) The latest edition is the outgrowth of more than 

thirty years of experience in writing and publishing pre- 

vious editions. 

(5) “20TH CENTURY” is written from the viewpoint 
of the teacher and the pupil rather than from the nar- 
row viewpoint of an individual author. Hundreds of 

| teachers contribute their suggestions to the writing of 

| each new edition. 

(6) Each edition is based upon the experience of pub- 

lishing previous editions, but every new edition is care- 

fully tried out in preliminary form with experimental 
classes. 

(7) You have several optional choices of teaching 

materials to fit any requirements. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO 


MATHEMATICS 
AT WORK 


By Georce H. Van Tuyt, Instructor in Mathemat- 
ics, Evander Childs High School, New York, 
N. Y. List price, $1.00. 


A NEW composite course devoted 
largely to the practical applications of 
arithmetic to everyday problems and pre- 
senting also the simplest and most useful 
principles of algebra, geometry and trigo- 
nometry. 

Considerably more than half of the book 
is given to thorough practice in those 


EXAMINATION COUPON 


Name 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332-380 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Please send me, for ninety days’ examination, a copy of the New 1935 
Walton Federal Income Tax Accounting and Procedure. 


text and order five or more copies, it is understood that I am to retain 
the examination copy for desk use without charge. 


If I adopt this 


fundamental operations of arithmetic 
which the pupil will need to use after he 
leaves school. His interest is aroused and 
his incentive to study increased because he 
recognizes that what he learns will be of 
definite help to him in the future. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Atlanta 


Chicago Boston 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 


Dallas 
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PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES FOR DI- 
RECTING THE LEARNING OF TYPE- 
WRITING, by William R. Odell and 
Esta Ross Stuart, Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 250 p. $2.20. 


This book which appeared this sum- 
mer greatly enriches the bibliography on 
ihe teaching of typing. While there are 
other books on the market dealing with 
ivping methodology it does not contain 
unnecessary duplication with the works 
previously published in this field by Book, 
Clem, Harold Smith, Webb, and others. 
‘either does it materially overlap with 
he book on “Problems of Teaching Type- 
writing,” by Lomax, Reynolds, and Ely 
which also appeared this summer. 

The text by Odell and Stuart is prim- 

-cily a book of lesson plans. Detailed 

erbatim reports are given for fifty-two 
lessons. Each plan gives subject matter, 
«ims, pupil activity, teacher activity, ma- 
terials and devices to be used, and stand- 
ards to be attained. In addition there are 
chapters on the teaching of typing, class- 
:0om organization, equipment, principles 
ior skill learning, personal-use typing, and 
research problems. 

The teacher of typing will wish to read 
over the lesson plans as he plans for the 
coming semester, and then check them 
over in detail as he works out individual 
lessons. While the experienced teacher 
may wish to deviate quite widely from 
the plans here suggested so as to meet 
his particular problems and abilities, the 
printed plans will serve as an excellent 
basis upon which to build up and evalu- 
ate his own work. 

The relatively liberal amount of pub- 
lished material available in methods of 
teaching typing brings out in contrast the 
comparative paucity of material in meth- 
ods in commercial subjects other than the 
secretarial. The only texts in bookkeep- 
ing, and elementary business training, and 
only recently published book in methods 
in economics are in the Lomax commer- 
cial teacher series. Isolated articles in 
these fields indicate the capacity of sev- 
eral workers in these fields to further de- 
velop our published materials. The po- 
tential writers of methods texts in their 
fields and others should be encouraged to 
produce for we can see how stimulating 
such works are in the contributions in 
typing methodology. 

—Herbert A. Tonne 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICE SYLLABUS, 
The State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, New York, 46 p. 


This outline is a valuable contribution 
to this field. The subject is here re- 
garded as a finishing course for pros- 
pective stenographers, and thereby serves 
to integrate the work given previously in 
preparation for this occupation. 

The detailed material given for the vari- 
ous phases of the subject treated in this 
syllabus will give it influence far beyond 
the borders of New York. 
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MATHEMATICS AT WORK, by George H. 
Van Tuyl, New York: American Book 
Company, 454 p. $1.00. 


An interesting book for use primarily 
in the junior high school, but also of 
value in classes in remedial arithmetic in 
senior high schools. This book is by the 
same writer of that famous arithmetic 
text used by so many teachers in pre- 
senting the work in business arithmetic. 
In this text emphasis on the fundamentals 
of arithmetic is combined with a general 
or cultural study of algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry. The arithmetic phase 
of the text covers such topics as prepar- 
ing the family budget, keeping cash, bank, 
and personal accounts, finding costs for 
freight, express, and parcelspost packages, 
and computing simple interest, while the 
latter portion of the book gives practical 
applications in algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry. 

The book has been prepared to cover. 
a full year, but by the elimination of less 
important work, which the pupils already 
understand, the course may be kept within 
a term’s work. 


A MANUAL OF SPEECH CORRECTION 
ON THE CONTRACT PLAN, by Ruth B. 
Manser, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
333 p. $1.60. 


In the usual speech correction manuals 
it is assumed that all exercises will be 
done in the presence of the teacher and 
that the assignments will follow the pages 
of the text. 

In this book designed for adolescent or 
adult students, a different technique is 
followed. The contract plan, which is the 
essential method used in this book, pro- 
vides for both stimulation and individual- 
ized action. The definite outline of pro- 
gressive units makes it possible for teach- 
ers in training to progress with their 
students along sound lines. 

This manual can be recommended to all 
teachers of speech correction who are 
working with adolescent or mature 
students. 


A PLAN FOR SELF-MANAGEMENT, by 
Everett W. Lord, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 215 p. $2.00. 


An introduction to college text written 
by the Dean of the Boston University 
College of Business Administration. Na- 
turally Dean Lord has given his text the 
slant which his experience with college 
student has emphasized. The book literally 
is just what its title suggests a plan for 
wise individual management of one’s life 
so as to get the best out of it. 

Sound material is given for collegiate 
study which will prove effective elsewhere. 
Personal records of the type that will best 
serve the needs of the college student are 
outlined. This edition makes the book 
even more useful than previous editions. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING, by 
Henry F. Holtzclaw, New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 694 p. $3.75. 


This book by a professor of commerce 
at the University of Kansas has been re- 
vised several times in the light of actual 
classroom experience. The book is teach- 
able, and is shot through and through 
with abundant illustrations of interest 
and value to the reader. It begins with a 
discussion of marketing functions and 
channels, followed by an interesting and 
valuable presentation of goods and their 
methods of sale, the consumer and _ his 
buying motives, and the retailer and his 
methods of distribution. There fol- 
lows adequate discussion of whole- 
sale distribution, agricultural com- 
modities, cooperative marketing, manu- 
factured goods, raw materials, direct sell- 
ing, sales promotion, transportation, prices, 
discounts, and_ other allied topics. 
Throughout the text consideration is given 
to those “current happenings” most 
likely to have a far-reaching effect on 
marketing methods. 

A feature of the work is its eae 
readable, and complete method of pre- 
sentation. It is up-to-date, contains much 
of the most recent data available, and 
presents certain other material not here- 
tofore offered in published form. Charts, 
graphs, and tables have been provided. 


BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, by H. 
G. Shields and W. Harmon Wilson, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 713 p. $1.84. 


This book is one of the few text 
books for high school pupils published 
during the year in the field of business 
education richly deserving commendation. 
It helps satisfy the need for text material 
dealing with business in a non-specialized 
way at a level above that of elementary 
business training. The book is planned 
for a full year course in the upper years 
of high school and involves a combination 
of practical economics, personal and busi- 
ness management, budgeting, savings, in- 
vestments, and business organization. 
There is only one other text available in 
this field, and therefore to develop com- 
petition this book is especially desirable. 
As is the case with all South-Western 
materials this text is a thoroughly pro- 
fessional job of textbook making. There 
is nothing amateurish about it. The il- 
lustrations are to the point. The facts 
sound. The problems excellent and abund- 
ant, and the text materials written up to 
rather than down to the intelligence of 
the usual high school pupil. This may be 
classed as a criticism by some who feel 
that everything the students get must be 
oversimplified. Seventeen-year old stud- 
ents want to be talked to like adults. 
They have adult aspirations and there- 
fore should be talked to in these terms. 
The students who use this book will have 
to work, but there is nothing in the text 
they cannot master. 

It would be impossible to comment in. 
detail on all the special points in this 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Available Now ! 
OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


The latest text to fulfil the requirements of a 
ninth year course in Introduction to Business. 


FEATURES OF THE TEXT 


Two major divisions Laboratory projects—Two major projects—one 
Part | —Basic Activities of Business with a budget. 


IWlustrations—More than 200 selected photo- 


graphs, constructed charts and forms, and 
artist’s original sketches, all closely identi- 
fied with text content. 


Unit organization—22 units each sub-divided 
into convenient, practical lesson units. 


Problem approach—The main topics of each Teacher’s Handbook—A complete manual of 
lesson are presented through concrete situa- procedure including additional problem and 
tions. lesson material to supplement the text. 


Examination Copies Available 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
2500 Prairie Ave. 312 Santa Fe Bldg. 76 Ninth Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 


Just published! 
ODELL AND STUART’S 


Principles and Techniques for Directing 
the Learning of Typewriting 


ESTS 


FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 


To help every teacher of typewriting to apply to 
the day by day teaching the accepted psychological 
principles underlying skill learning. Gives a com- 
plete outline of how to teach each of the 52 skills 
involved in the operation of a typewriter. 


Other Recent Books 


STUART TYPING: Keyboard Mastery of the 
Vocabulary of Business by the High Frequency 
Word Pattern Method. 

e 


MORRILL, BESSEY, & WALSH’S 
Applied Office Practice 


at a nominal charge. 


of BOOK Il, 


IMMEDIATE USE, 
ready January 1, 1936. 


Examination copies sent on request, 
with a view to adoption. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


PERRET’S 
Man’s Work and World 
A new history of culture and industry for vocational courses 


emphasizing the beginnings of modern life in the Middle 
Ages, the Industrial Revolution, and modern industry. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta’ San Francisco Dallas London 
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for BOOKKEEPING 
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text, but a few should be mentioned. The 

material on insurance is the best written 
to date for high school use. It tells the 
student not only what the insurance agent 
will tell him, but also what he will avoid 
telling him. For the first time term in- 
surance is given adequate treatment. Aids 
to wiser consumer purchasing are also 
given intelligent treatment. 
difficult to choose another especially su- 
perior chapter or group of chapters for 
especial mention, | think that the ma- 
terials on home renting and buying are 
to be mentioned because they avoid the 
mistakes made by others who have treated 
this field. 


{ feel that there is more material in the | 


b wok than can be adequately covered in a 
‘ar, not to mention a half-vear. I hope 
no teacher will try to “cover” the book in 
a term. 
material that has been partially treated in 
«her courses might be omitted. The book 
oil serve well for a course in practical 
economics, advanced business training, 
anagement, or as a general text for a 
cries of social-husiness subjects, such as 
1 and marketing. The book 
elps materially to round-out the deficien- 
“es in a major phase of business educa- 
on, and therefore the book must be 
lassed as a major contribution to business 
-ducation. 
—Ilerbert A. Tonne 
OR OK 
ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS TRAINING, by 
John M. Brewer, F. Hurlbut, and Jj. 
Caseman, Boston: Ginn and Company, 
536 p. $1.48. 


A revision of one of the most popular 
junior business training texts. Three new 
chapters have been added; 


agement in the home, 
ship. 


ent and future business life. 
Even more exercise material 
vided than in previous editions. This 
material is now graded into Groups, A, 
3, and C, to facilitate providing for in- 
dividual differences. The workbook has 


also been revised to bring it in line with 


the present edition (Complete Workbook, 


S4c), and a new series of objective tests _ 


have been provided for testing at regular 
intervals. They are provided free of 
charge to users of the textbook. 

x * 


THE OFFICE SUPERVISOR, by Henry and 
Mary C. H. Niles, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 247 p. $2.00. 

book especially 
teachers of business subjects for it deals 
with supervision not from the point of 
view of the general executive, but rather 
from the angle of the immediate super- 
visor of those who secure positions of 
the type open to high school graduates. 

In other words the text deals with 
specifics rather than generalities. It is 
an elementary book for the office super- 
visor responsible for a group of clerks 
and for the work they carry on, regard- 
less of the rank or title used. Technical 
material is avoided, but advanced books 
are referred to in the bibliography. There 
is nothing basically new in the book, but 
it does have the point-of-view of the im- 
mediate supervisor. While the book is 
not primarily written as a text it is quite 
suitable for use in collegiate classes cov- 
ering this aspect of office training. It will 
be a good reference book for use in high 
school. 


SEPTEMBER, 1935 


While it is | 


Even with a year available some | 


good man- | 
agement during school days, good man- | 
and home-owner- | 
These chapters and those appear- | 
ing in previous editions have been revised | 
to emphasize the consumer point of view | 
and provide information which will serve 

as a basis for ordering the students’ pres- | 


is pro- | 


worth reading by | 


COST ACCOUNTING, by J. L. Dohr, H. A. 
Inghram, and A. L. Love, New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 621 p. $4.00. 


This book by the three members of the | 
Columbia University School of Business | 
staff gives an up-to-date presentation of 
the principles of cost accounting and their 
practice from the cost accountant’s view- 
point—in a clear analysis of cost accounts | 
as a regular part of the accounting sys- | 
tem; and covers fully the information de- 
sired from cost records, presentation of 
such information in cost reports, and use 
of these reports by administrative officials 
in solving managerial problems. 

This new book is exceptionally com- 
plete. It explains the financial and op- 
erating statements which form the goal 
of cost accounting; shows how the vari- 
ous ledgers and journals, classifying and 
summarizing accounts operate; in 
detail, the original evidences of trans- 
actions. It develops such recent concepts 
as “factory service,” “factory service ca- 
pacity,” “equivalent performance,” and 

“process period.” Included are three chap- 
ters on standard cost procedure and the 
budget, principles of uniform or associ- 
ative cost accounting, and new material on | 
income taxes. It gives analyses of spe- | 
cial cost problems and systems. The book 
will be of major interest to all who rec- | 
ognize the importance of determining | 
costs in modern business and industry. 


* 


BUSINESS LAW, by Leonard H. Axe, 
2s Harper and Brothers, 664 p. 
3.50. 


This is a comprehensive introductory 
textbook for college-grade courses in 
Jusiness Law. Unlike many of the texts 
in this field, it is both a case book and a 
text. It presents the fundamental prin- | 
ciples of law in the text, and illustrates | 
them with some two hundred leading | 
cases, for each of which there is pro- 
vided a clear and concise account of the 
facts involved, the questions arising out 
of them, and the ruling handed down. 

“Business Law” is written in clear and 
concise language, and is always readily 
understandable. It provides an abundance 
of problems for the student, all taken 
from actual cases, and illustrative of the 
principles brought out in the text. It is 
outstanding for its thoroughness, its ex- 
cellent style, its attractive typographic 
layout, and above all for its sound founda- 


tion in law. 
Ok 


THE BUSINESS BOOKSHELF, Compiled by | 


M. C. Manley and M. E. Hunt, Newark, 
N. J.: The Public Library, 75 p. $2.00. 


This book gives important books and 
materials for all business activities under 
nearly 500 topics. Annotated lists of ref- 
erence books and semi-popular business 
books for supplementary reading are in- 
cluded. The titles are primarily those 
published since 1930. This book should 
be ordered by every library which wishes 
to keep current with opportunities for 
better securing of texts and general books 
in this field. 


SAVE HALF 
ON SCHOOL MACHINES 


Write for Free List of | 

Typewriters, | 

Duplicators, Multigraphs, | 
Dictaphones, Calculators, Etc. 


PRUITT, 523 Pruitt Bldg., Chicago 


Just Published 


Brewster and Palmer’s 


INTRODUCTION 
TO ADVERTISING 
$2.00 


This book was written originally to 
meet the need for an elementary, logi- 
cally-arranged, understandable text on 
advertising for secondary school pupils. 
Throughout, the authors explain in non- 
technical language the fundamental prin- 
ciples of advertising with enough de- 
tails to illustrate them and fix them 
_ thoroughly in mind. In this edition the. 
| work is again brought up to date. 
Nearly all illustrations are new; data 
have been brought up to date; a chapter 
on Media Selection has been added; the 
treatment of economics of advertising 
has been amplified in view of the de- 


| pression and recent attacks on adver- 


tising; new reproduction processes are 


_ described—and so on, throughout the 


book, making it a modern, comprehen- 
sive text for teaching the field of ad- 
vertising, how to write advertising, how 
to display advertising, where to publish 
advertising, and the operating side of 
advertising, to high school pupils. 


Other McGRAW-HILL Books 
Smith’s 
ECONOMICS 
$1.60 


An introduction to fundamental prob- 
lems, emphasizing the social implica- 
tions of economics. Covers those topics 
essential to the pupil’s live understand- 
ing of the business: world and the prin- 
ciples upon which it; operates. 


Dillavou and Greiner’s 


BUSINESS AND LAW 
$1.40 


| Teaches essential principles of commer- 


cial law through a series of exercises 
following and explaining the day-to-day 
business activities and legal experiences 
of a Mr. Madison, in operating his de- 
partment store. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS TO 
ACCOMPANY BUSINESS 
AND LAW 
$0.24 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Freq. Coef. Freq. Freq. Coef. 
Times of of Times of ° Times of of 
Words Used Err. Err. Words Used Err. Err. Words Used Err, Err, 


TABLE (Continued from page 22) 


LIST OF THE 313 WORDS WITH (a) TIMES WORD WAS USED IN COPY, (b) FRE- 
QUENCY OF ERRORS, AND (c) COEFFICIENT OF TYPEWRITING DIFFICULTY 
RANKED IN ORDER OF THEIR COEFFICIENT OF TYPEWRITING DIFFICULTY 


1 2 2 1 2 2 277 reference ............ 1 2 2 
4 4 | 1 2 2 279 sespectiully .......... 1 2 2 
1 2 2 | 243 issue 1 2 2 1 2 2 
1 2 2 244 inform 1 2 2 1 2 2 
1 2 2 245 include 1 2 2 1 2 2 
213 consideration ......... 1 2 2 1 2 2 | 1 2 2 
214 commection ..... 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 
| 2 2 1 2 2 Pol 1 2 2 
1 2 1 2 2 | sometimes ............ 1 2 2 
1 2 2 258 number 1 2 2 1 2 
1 2 2 259 national 1 2 2 1 2 2 
1 2 2 | 260 necessary ............ 1 2 2 2 2 
2 2 | 267 present .............. 1 2 2 1 2 2 
233 fail 1 2 2 | 270 ready ................ 1 . 2 ~ | 308 want ...... 1 2 2 
1 2 2 | 993 neacon 1 > > 310 white 1 2 
Dt ee ee oe 1 2 2 | 275 running .. Ck 1 2 2 312 Wednesday .......... 1 2 2 


for Every Business Need 


For Manifolding we recommend 
the “‘green”’ point. Makes clean, sharp 
earbons and is uninjured by continu- 
ged use. Writes with an amazing 
smoothness thatis the result of special 
expert grinding. 

For Stenographers there are two 
points—the “purple”? point, which 
writes a fine, uniform line, for Gregg 
writers. And the “‘pink’’ point, which 
writes both thick and thin lines, for 
Pitman writers. 

For Accountants and others 
who need a uniformiy thin line for 
neat, exacting work, we recommend 
the “purple” point, with a special 
ink feed. 

Write for free booklet 
**Waterman’s Special Points”’ 


Waterman's 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY, 191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW GREGG BOOKS 


All Published Since January, 1935 


The English of Business, Complete. By 
Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian Grissom 
Wilson, E. Lillian Hutchinson, and 
Clyde I. Blanchard. List price, $1.00 
A complete course in business English and 
correspondence in three parts: Part One. 
principles of grammar and rhetoric most 
commonly violated; Part Two, punctuation 
and capitalization; Part Three, a brief and 
unique course in business letter writing. 


Essentials of Business Mathematics, 
Principles and Practice. By R. Robert 
Rosenberg, C. P. A., Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

List price, $1.20 
Content and teaching plan based on Busi- 
ness Mathematics, Principles and Practice, 
Complete, but condensed into an intensive, 
90-period course. 


Teaching Methods and Testing Mate- 
rials in Business Mathematics. By R. 
Robert Rosenberg.....List price, $1.20 


For teachers only. A charge must be made 
for sample copies. 


Kimball Contest Copy. By J. N. Kim- 
List price, 80 cts. 
A reprint of eight of Mr. Kimball's popu- 
lar tests. All tests stroke-counted. De- 
signed for typewriting speed tests. 


Essentials of Commercial Law, Revised. 


By Wallace H. Whigam, Lloyd L. 
Jones, and James W. Moody. 
List price, $1.40 


A brand new book, written in simple, inter- 
esting, readable language. Teachers will like 
the tie-up of law and general business infor- 
mation, and the clever way in which the 
authors bring out the civic and social im- 
plications. 


Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting. 


By Edwin H. Fearon, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
List price, $1.80 


A complete one-year text. Content com- 
pletely modernized, in keeping with present- 
day vocational and social objectives. No 
separate forms required. Most economical 
in cost and learning time. 


Office Appliance Exercises. By John T. 


A. Ely and A. C. Beaver, Washing- 
ton School for Secretaries, Washing- 
List price, $1.60 

Sample copy price, postpaid, $1.00 


A minimum course of training on the com- 
monly used business machines. Apprentice 
system of instruction. May be taught in 
typing classroom without additional teacher. 
Spiral bound. 


Send to our nearest office for examination copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York @ Chicago @ San Francisco @ Boston @ Toronto @ London @ Sydney 


“Every Man has Business” 


—Hamlet 


and resort to him. ; 
“And if a man can pipe or sing so as to wrap the prisoned soul in an elysium; or can paint 


landscape, and convey into oils and ochers all the enchantment of spring or autumn; or in- 
toxicate all people who hear him, with delicious songs and verses, ’tis certain that the secret 
cannot be kept: the first witness tells it to a second, and men go by fives and tens and fifties 
to his door.” 

Thus the genial sage of Concord, Emerson, holds human enterprise to the light, ap- 
praises it, and makes business men of us all. He is right, of course. Whatever our vocation, 
we have something to care for, to in- 
vest, to buy or to sell, and our success 
in life is measured by the result. 

The new order of living demands 
education for this universal business. 

The modern school accepts its 
responsibility and presents a new type 
of business training, an introduction 
to business, which occupies a place 
of honor and dignity in the general 
curriculum. This course emphasizes 
the social approach to the study of 

business and the necessity of a 
+ rane thorough knowledge of business for 


successful living today. 


* “If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, or pigs to sedl, or can make better chairs 
~ or knives, crucibles, or church organs, than a::,body else, you will find a broad, hard-beaten 
i road to his house, though it be in the woods. = oe ee 

: “And if a man knows the law, people will find it out though he live in a pine shanty, 


Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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